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THE WEEK House of Commons during the week; but her 
‘ Majesty’s Ministers have confined themselves care- 


THE first serious engagement in 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: the Soudan campaign took place 


AT HOME. last Sunday, and resulted in a 
decisive victory for the Egyptian 
troops. <A large force had been marched out of 


Akasheh on Saturday afternoon under the command 
of the Sirdar. Their destination was Firkeh, some 
thirty miles to the south of Akasheh. The troops, 
after resting during the night, reached Firkeh 
in the early morning of Sunday, and, taking the 
Dervishes by surprise, utterly routed them. The 
attack was admirably planned, and the Egyptian 
troops of all branches fought exceedingly well. 
Their loss was twenty killed and eighty wounded. 
The Dervishes, on the other hand, lost nearly nine 
hundred killed and five hundred wounded. They 
fled in dismay, leaving their commander dead on the 
ground. On Tuesday Colonel Burn Murdoch, who 
was in command of the cavalry, captured the strong 
position of Suarda, on the Nile. Thus about half the 
distance from Wady Halfa to Dongola has already 
been traversed and occupied by the Egyptian 
troops. = 

THE success of the military operations on the 
Nile has, to a certain degree, lessened the tension 
created by the Soudan campaign. The English 
Government has, however, met with several re- 
verses that go far to counterbalance this success. 
The debate in the House of Commons yesterday 
week, when Mr. Labouchere moved the adjournment 
in order to call attention to the revelations con- 
tained in the Italian Green Book, and to the failure 
of her Majesty’s Government to communicate im- 
portant news to the House of Commons, was 
very damaging to Ministers. Mr. Curzon and Mr. 
Balfour gave explanations of the origin of the 
Soudan campaign which did not agree, and three 
members of the Ministerial party—Mr. Courtney, Mr. 
Arnoid-Forster, and Mr. Gibson Bowles—joined in the 
attack made upon them for withholding the infor- 
mation on which their policy was founded. The 
debate manifestly produced an impression adverse 
to the Government upon all parties. To add to the 
embarrassment of Ministers the Mixed Tribunal 
at Cairo gave judgmené on Monday against the 
Egyptian Government and the Caisse de la Dette 
in connection with the advance made from the 
reserve fund for the Nile expedition. 





SEVERAL questions of importance bearing upon 
the proceedings in Egypt have been asked in the 





fully to non-committal replies. Thus the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, when asked as to the source from 
which the expenses of the Indian contingent at 
Suakim would be drawn, answered that those 
expenses would be defrayed out of the Treasury 
chest, but declined to say how the Treasury was to 
be recouped. <As to the adverse decision of the 
tribunal at Cairo, Ministers contented themselves 
with stating that they had appealed against that 
decision, and that in the meantime other Egyptian 
funds were available for the costs of the expedition. 





Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S scheme of an Imperial Zoll- 
verein, as sketched out in his speech to the Congress 
of Chambers of Commerce of the Empire on Tuesday, 
is a dangerous and difficult, if not altogether im- 
practicable, means to an eminently desirable end. 
According to Mr. Chamberlain, the formation of a 
Council for the British Empire—the beginning of its 
political federation—can be obtained best, if not 
solely, through commercial union. Free Trade being 
repudiated by the Colonies, and Protectionism 
generally being rejected by the Mother Country, a 
third alternative presents itself—that of Free Trade 
within the Empire, with discrimination by England 
against certain foreign imports of which the Colonies 
are very large producers, such as grain, wool, sugar, 
and meat. The scheme is, of course, no novelty, and 
it has, or had for some years, a League of its own. 
On this occasion it was embodied in a resolution 
submitted by the Toronto Board of Trade. It met 
with a good deal of opposition from the English re- 
presentatives present, including the Presidents of the 
Chambers of Commerce of Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Swansea; and, as Sir Albert Rollit pointed out, it 
would probably provoke retaliations on the part 
of foreign nations, which would do serious harm 
to British industry and commerce. Suppose, for 
example, Hamburg and Antwerp were made free 
ports and British goods were discriminated against 
by Continental countries in general. The diffi- 
culties from the Colonial standpoint were forcibly 
brought out by a Canadian and an Australian 
speaker. As the Colonies must at present raise 
the bulk of their revenues by indirect taxation, 
they cannot well avoid taxing English imports. 
Finally, an amendment urging the convocation 
of an imperial Conference to discuss the question 
was unanimously carried. 





Nogopy, certainly not the opponents of the plan, 
need object to the fullest and freest discussion of 
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it, especially as there are a good many considerations 
still to be urged against it which were not urged 
at the Conference. We say nothing here of the 
purely Free Trade arguments, which are fully 
stated elsewhere, or of the inconsistency—not to 
call it hypocrisy—which professes readiness to 
favour Canadian trade while excluding Cana- 
dian store cattle, for the protection of the 
British breeder, on a flimsy and exploded excuse. 
But we may point out that the interests 
of British capital in countries that are not 
British are rather overlooked by our Imperialist 
Protectionists. The United States to a great extent, 
Argentina to a relatively greater extent, have been 
developed by British capitalists; yet the Zollverein 
would place their resources at a disadvantage—not 
to mention that it would remove one great influence 
making for amity with the eldest and greatest of 
the offshoots of the British nation. Then, again, 
Zollverein or not, there will still be competition be- 
tween different parts of the Empire, and the fate of 
the weaker members may even grow worse. Just as a 
“boom” in the agriculture of Canada and Australia 
would intensify the troubles of the British agri- 
culturist, so the West Indian islands must not 
fancy that the exclusion of German bounty-fed 
beet-root sugar would do them much good in the 
long run. Their cane-sugar would still be beaten 
by the Demerara article; and probably, for indus- 
trial reasons, both would continue to feel the com- 
petition of beet-root sugar—only it would then 
be made in Canada. Moreover, for six months in 
the year Canadian produce, however much it may 
be “preferred” to that of the United States, can 
only get out through the territory of the latter, or 
along the Intercolonial Railway to Halifax. It 
would be a curious kind of preferential treatment 
that could bring it along the latter route. 


THE second reading of the Irish Land Bill was 
carried somewhat unexpectedly on Monday night. 
The Irish Members agreed to forego any full dis- 
cussion on the second reading on the understanding 
that the Committee stage was entered upon during 
the present week. To this arrangement Mr. Balfour 
assented, and the Bill was accordingly to be dealt 
with in Committee last night. The opposition to 
many of its provisions on the part of the Irish land- 
lords seems to be growing, and there appears little 
reason to suppose that it can become law this 
session. 

THE decision of the Government to summon a 
party meeting at the Foreign Office for Monday 
next to discuss the prospects of the Education Bill 
and the possibility of an Autumn Session is a 
curicus and humiliating confession of mismanage- 
ment and impotence. <A great deal of the Bill will 
have to be modified—indeed, on Thursday, Mr. 
Balfour exhibited an unexpected readiness to begin 
the process, greatly to the indignation of some 
of his supporters—and a great deal more must 
be thrown overboard if the Autumn Session 
is to be avoided. We do not quite see how 
the discussion can do anything but bring out the 
divergences — already becoming manifest in the 
columns of the Times—between the various sections 
of the denominationalists, and between the mass of 
the denominationalist supporters of the Bill and those 
Unionists who were once Liberals with educational 
enthusiasms of their own. But the rank and file of 
the Unionists appear to expect good results from the 
meeting, and mean to stick to Clause 27 in particular 
—which may prove an unexpected thorn in the side 
of a good many worthy but tactless sacerdotalist 
parsons—and to the provisions relieving the “ in- 
tolerable strain” on the denominational schools. 


PENDING the meeting, we can only express our 
astonishment that it should have become necessary 
Party meetings in general are, no doubt, a 


at all. 
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good institution, and a democratic one, worthy of 
more frequent imitation on the Liberal side ; but we. 
do not expect a Government whose leaders make go 
little account of their urban and Ulster followers as. 
these do to take the rank and file into councij 
without grievous need. It is encouraging, of course, 
both that the rank and file should be beginning to 
exhibit their independence and that “the party of 
vested interests” should at last be revealing its 
inherent divergences even where vested interests 
are not directly concerned. But Mr. Balfour mus¢ 
feel like M. Ollivier after the battle of Woerth. He 
began the Session with a light heart and a promise 
that it should end in August. What is the prospect 
of that now? 





No fewer than four executions have been carried 
out at Newgate during the present week. On 
Tuesday Milsom and Fowler, the murderers of an 
old gentleman named Smith at Muswell Hill last 
February, and Seaman, the murderer of a man 
and woman at Whitechapel, were hanged for 
their offences. They were all professional criminals 
of the most hardened type, men the greater part 
of whose lives had been spent in gaol, and the 
crimes for which they suffered were of excep. 
tional atrocity. On Wednesday the infamous 
Mrs. Dyer, who had been engaged for a long 
time past in the murder of illegitimate children, 
whom she had professed to adopt, was also exe- 
cuted. The number of her victims is not known, 
but there is no doubt that it was very great. Inher 
case, as in that of the men who suffered before her, 
there was not a redeeming feature to be found iu 
the crimes of which she was convicted; but she 
had been more than once the inmate of a lunatic 
asylum, and, despite the official certificate of her 
sanity which was given at her trial, it is difficult to 
believe that she was really a person of sound mind. 
The execution of so many criminals in one gaol ha: 
naturally attracted the earnest attention of the 
public, and has led to some discussion as to the best 
mode of dealing with persons of this type—men and 
women who seem to be possessed by a spirit of 
revolt, not only against the law, but even against 
the most common human instincts. More hardened 
or desperate offenders than these four wretches 
could hardly be found, and yet it is impossible to 
feel quite certain that we have disposed of them in 
the best way by hanging them. 





THE decision respecting the fate of 
the four Reform leaders, which was 
confidently expected on Friday of 
last week, was announced in London only on Thurs- 
day afternoon. It is not by any means so favour- 
able to the culprits as their friends had recently 
been led to expect. They are, indeed, set at 
liberty, but are fined £25,000 each, and required 
to undertake not to take part in the politics of 
the Republic, under pain of banishment for life. 
We do not think these penalties can be said to 
be unduly severe considering the resources of 
the prisoners and the gravity of their offence. 
There are indications that the sentence is a com~- 
promise between the President and the more 
extreme party among his advisers. The fact that 
he has worked for the reduction of the punishment 
is another proof of his statesmanship, and it may be 
hoped that his action preludes the grant of reason- 
able concessions to the Uitlanders at no distant 
date. 


ABROAD. 





HvuNGARY has this week celebrated her Millenary 
with a variety of splendour and an exuberance of 
enthusiasm that can hardly be matched in the more 
prosaic festivities of Western Europe; and Count 
Goluchowski has assured the Austrian Delegation 
that the Dual Monarchy ison the best of terms with 
all the world, and indicated that it is the main agent 
in the maintenance of the European equilibrium. 
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Meanwhile, however, there is even more uncertainty 
than usual as to the stability of the Dual Monarchy 
itself. The negotiations as to the renewal of the de- 
cennial financial arrangement appear to be definitely 
at a standstill. The Austrian Committee appointed 
to deal with the subject has just reported—the 
reporter being a German Liberal, and therefore 
inclined to be friendly to Hungarian pretensions 
—that Austria ought to pay no more than 58 per 
cent. of the joint expenditure, leaving 42 per cent. 
to Hungary. The latter, however, offers to pay 31-4 
per cent., leaving 68°6 per cent. to Austria. The 
Austrian argument is that Hungary is relatively far 
more prosperous now than ten years ago, and that 
the Millenary Exhibition proves it; the Hungarian 
retort is that Hungary owes her success to her own 
policy and Austria her relative decline to the 
incapacity of herrulers. Hungary, in short, declines 
to pay for her own improvements and for the eco- 
nomic mistakes of Austria. So the dispute stands; and 
there seems no immediate prospect of a settlement. 
There can be little doubt that it will lead to a good 
deal of abusive language and reciprocal ill-feeling 
on both sides of the Leitha—and it cannot be 
supposed that this friction can go on for ever without 
some kind of explosion. 


DvuRING the last few days the French Ministry 
appears to have been gaining ground. Last Satur- 
day it secured a majority of 54—306 to 252—on an 
interpellation relating to the ridiculous pro-Orleanist 
and certainly highly unchristian speech delivered 
on the occasion of the confirmation of a scion of 
the Orleanist family by the Archbishop-designate 
of Toulouse. On Monday an attack by M. Jaurés, 
the Socialist, relating to certain administrative 
changes, resulted in a majority of 84—303 to 219; 
and on Tuesday the Socialists and Radicals were 
again defeated on a question relating to alleged 
grievances at certain Government factories by 378 
to 176. The six bye-elections of Sunday lead to 
a similar conclusion. In the Ardéche, it may 
be noted, the successful candidate is claimed as 
a Radical, but he was also an “agricultural” 
representative. In two other cases Republicans 
replaced Republicans. In three districts of the 
Department of the Seine seats were contested 
by a motley crowd of Socialists and Progress- 
ists. The general result was that the regular 
Socialists did better than the Radical or Progressist 
semi-Socialists; but in two cases the successful 
Socialist candidates stood in defiance of the com- 
mittees of their own party and won—one of them 
defeating no less a personage than M. de Lanessan, 
of Tong-King fame. It looks as if the Radical- 
Socialist union had gone to pieces, and the Ministerial 
scheme of reform of taxation—which in effect relieves 
real property at the expense of personal—seems to 
support the contention of M. de Pressensé in Cos- 
mopolis that the Ministry is trying to rest on the 
rural democracy. The urban Moderates, of course, 
do not like this scheme; but they dislike the Radical 
income-tax infinitely more. 


IT was only natural that Friday’s debate in the 
House of Commons on the Soudan expedition should 
arouse echoes next day in the Italian Parliament. 
Very strong comments were made both in the 
Chamber and Senate on the publication in the 
Green Book of despatches from the English Govern- 
ment without permission or notice; and the excuse 
given by the Premier and Foreign Minister was 
that the circumstances were exceptional and the 
Ministry had to consider the interest of Italy alone. 
Of course the adverse criticisms are intensified in 
the Opposition Press—the Riforma and Tribuna, 
in particular, reproduce Mr. Balfour's comment 
in the largest and blackest type available—and 
so much stress is generally laid on friendship 


most interest in foreign politics that the Govern- 
ment may have seriously injured its position. 
In other departments, too, it has rough water before 
it. Inthe Senate a project is now underdiscussion for 
the reduction of the strength of the army, to which 
Court circles are notoriously hostile; in the Cham- 
ber the Sicilian reforms will soon be actively 
criticised; and apparently the project of decen- 
tralisation sketched out last year by the present 
Premier is about to take practical shape. The 
division of Italy into regions each under a governor, 
and the suppression of sub-prefects, appear to be 
essential parts of the scheme. It will certainly be 
violently attacked by the interests affected as well 
as by the partisans of unity at all costs. Finally, the. 
Premier has exasperated a section of the Opposition. 
by an attack—carefully guarded, however—on F'ree- 
masonry. 





Last Sunday —the Feast of Corpus Christi— 
Barcelona was the scene of an Anarchist outrage 
of a peculiarly shocking kind. As the procession 
passed a bomb was thrown—probably from the 
window of an unoccupied house—right into. it, 
with the result that ten persons were killed and 
forty wounded. It is stated that the bomb was 
meant for the general who commands the Seventh 
Army Corps, and who was carrying a banner in the 
procession. Everything seems to indicate an ex- 
tensive conspiracy, and the Spanish Government 
contemplate a drastic measure of coercion—which 
perhaps in Spain, as in Italy, may be turned against 
others than Anarchists in the disorders that threaten 
the kingdom, whether the present economic drain 
continues, or—as is now expected in Havana—Cuba 
is let go with ‘‘ Canadian Home Rule.” 





ONLY very scanty information is vouchsafed the 
English public as to the electoral prospect in the 
Dominion of Canada; and the outlook is not much 
clearer in the United States. But in the latter country 
the news has seemed to indicate a “bolt” from 
the St. Louis Convention on the part of the delegates 
from the silver states, in spite of all the concessions 
in wording the platform that the managers are 
prepared to make. These concessions are consider- 
able, but they do not satisfy the business world of 
the East. If the “bolt” takes place, the situation 
will be simplified, as the success of a candidate 
standing on the silver platform alone seems out 
of the question. On the other hand, there may 
possibly be a “gold bolt” from the Democratic 
Convention at Chicago. In Canada the Conservative 
split on the Manitoba School Question affects one- 
third of the candidates of that party in Ontario, 
and the Patrons of Industry appear to be disorganised 
—which should turn to the advantage of the Liberals ; 
while the plebiscite on the liquor traffic promised by 
the Liberal leader ought to secure that party the 
temperance vote. But the power of the priesthood,,. 
and of the protected interests, and—in the remoter 
provinces—of Government appropriations are very 
seriously adverse to the Liberal cause. 


A RUSKIN mania has begun in 

LITERATURE, etc. France—of all places—and, ac- 
cording to M. Maurice Spronck, in 

the Journal des Débats, it is likely to last 
through the winter season at least. On June 
Ist the Revue des Deux Mondes appeared with 
a careful and learned appreciation of the 
master from the pen of M. Robert de la Sizer- 
anne. Now there are Ruskinians of both sexes 
not only in Paris but in the provinces too. 
Eight days is rather a short period of instruc- 
tion for these novel catechumens, and one wonders 
how much they have already learnt beyond the 











Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benetit the unemployed in East 





with England among the classes in Italy which take 





London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wayes. 
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titles of his works. Have they reached the know- 
ledge of his opinion of modern French art, for 
example? Certainly the appearance of a “cult” of 
the kind in a land whose art is most in conflict in 
all its essential principles with the Ruskinian creed 
is as startling as, let us say, the erection of a mosque 
was in Liverpaol. One suspects, however, that the 
majority of French Ruskinians will not find out 
that there is any discrepancy between their new 
views and their national creed. 


AmonGst Messrs. Chapman & Hall's announce- 
ments of forthcoming books we notice a work 
on the great Napoleon by Mr. T. P. O'Connor, M.P., 
which, after duly estimating and balancing the 
various judgments passed on its subject from very 
different standpoints, will gather from them an 
appreciation—a sort of composite portrait—which 
is said never to have been presented before in the 
pages of any single book. The same firm promise a 
historical romance—romantic in character, historical, 
for the most part, in substance—dealing with the 
career of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, by Mr. M. Bod- 
kin, Q.C., and a large illustrated work, “ Moko: or 
Maori Tattooing,” by Major-General Robley, which 
seems likely to be of considerable interest, if only 
as a record of a beautiful but fast perishing 
decorative art.—Messrs. Arrowsmith announce that 
their Christmas Annual will be Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
“The Wizard,”'a story now running in the African 
Review, and of which the keynote is that the 
Christian faith still works literal physical miracles. 
—Messrs. Chatto & Windus announce “A Manual 
of Mending ‘and Kepairing,” by that distinguished 
champion and pioneer of the minor arts, Mr. Charles 
G. Leland, better known as the creator of Hans 
Breitmann. The book includes many applications 
of recent chemical discoveries, and its teachings 
have been tested in almost all cases by personal 
experience. They also send us Mr. John Porter’s 
“ Kingsclere,” edited by Byron Webber, and adorned 
with Mr. Porter's racing colours in the actual 
material worn by his jockeys. The work contains 
a good deal of miscellaneous information as to 
racing, stable management, and many other things, 
and may givea pleasant and probably an instructive 
half-hour even to people who are not on the turf. 





THE Fine Art Society have adopted the ingenious 
idea of hanging in panels a few specimen works 
of artists grouped together, so running ten one- 
artist shows at once. Thus Madame Henriette 
Ronner is represented by eight little pictures of 
fascinating kittens; Mr. G. H. Boughton by ten 
pastel studies; Mr. Archibald Thorburn by eleven 
drawings of game of various kinds, and one “ Golden 
Eagle”; Messrs. Wilmot Pilsbury and Geo. S. 
Elgood by two series of dainty little works. In 
an adjoining room is a collection of Society draw- 
ings by Mr. C. Dana Gibson. 





NOTHING new is produced at the opera, though 
constant permutations in the different casts give to 
many of the productions an air of novelty. Gounod, 
Wagner, and Verdiare still the three composers, of 
three different nationalities and three different 
styles, on whom the management depends. This 
week La Traviata and Aida are in the bill, and 
the changes on the three composers of the period 
must necessarily be rung until the arrival of some 
master whose approach is not yet discernible. 
Neither Mascagni, nor Leoncavallo, nor Pucini has 
fulfilled, even in a slight degree, the hopes which 
each inspired by his earliest work. La Traviata has 
never proved attractive, except when the principal 
part has fallen to the lot of some brilliant vocalist 
who was at the same time a highly emotional actress. 
The great tenors have long ceased to care for the 
personage of Alfredo, whom they (and the public 
also) find so inferior to Violetta and the only other 





leading character in the opera is Germont. Whether 
Madame Adini is the best possible representative of 
“Aida” may well be doubted. It is the only 
opera in which Verdi has studied local colour and 
turned national music to effective account, and he 
has never written anything more passionate than the 
solos and duets for the leading characters, especially 
the two airs for the tenor and the duet for the 
soprano and mezzo-soprano: the former sung by 
Signor Alvarez, a dramatic vocalist of great power 
and presence; the latter by Madame Adini and the 
new mezzo-soprano or contralto, Madame Mantelli. 





Signor ERNESTO Rossi had for 
some forty years enjoyed a Euro- 
pean reputation as a distinguished 
tragedian.—Mr. Austin Corbin was an American 
railway magnate who merits a word of gratitude for 
the great preserve of wild animals—rapidly becoming 
extinct in their native haunts—which he had created 
in the north of New Hampshire, in a region whose 
natural wildness has been intensified by the rural 
exodus.—Mr. John Henry Middleton, formerly Slade 
Professor of Fine Art at Cambridge, and subse- 
quently Director of the Art Museum at South Ken- 
sington, was a considerable authority on Art and 
Architecture, and had written an admirable book on 
* Ancient Rome.”—Mr. E. R. Wharton was an Oxford 
tutor who had attained considerabie eminence as a 
classical scholar and philologist.—-To M. Jules Simon 
we refer elsewhere. 
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IN COMMITTEE. 





HE summoning of a meeting of the Tory party 
for next Monday at the Foreign Office is a 
recognised signal of distress on the part of the 
Government. We have no knowledge of the nature 
of the statement which Lord Salisbury will make at 
that meeting, nor do we know whether he will 
submit any proposals to it. Probably his purpose is 
to say something that shall reconcile his followers 
to the sacrifice of certain of their hopes, either of a 
prorogation on the 12th of August or of a long 
holiday, or of the carrying of a complete measure 
for destroying the national system of education. If 
everything was as it ought to be, the Prime Minister 
would appear before his party in a white sheet, and 
would make humble confession of the absolutely 
unprecedented failure of himself and his col- 
leagues to fulfil the pledges by means of which 
they gulled the British public twelve months 
ago. War and animosity abroad, confusion 
and imbecility at home, are the records of the 
Ministry so far as their year of office is concerned. 
They have mismanaged our foreign policy grossly 
and shamefully ; they have failed in their leadership 
of Parliament absolutely and contemptibly. Their 
enormous majority has brought them nothing but 
disaster, and already—as this meeting proves—they 
find it necessary to appear before their followers as 
suppliants for their continued support. “If you 
wish for a picture of humiliation, look there!” 
were the historic words once spoken by a Member 
of the House of Commons as he pointed to the 
Treasury Bench. We commend the words to those 
Tories who may have their eyes turned upon the 
platform at the Foreign Office on Monday. 

But abject as is the failure of this Ministry, 
representing a coalition which cannot coalesce, the 
power for mischief which Ministers possess remains 
as great as ever. Especially is that power visible in 
connection with the iniquitous Education Bill, The 


battle between the friends of education and the 


party of the priests has now begun in earnest, and 
upon its issue depends to a very large extent the 
future of the people of England. Wecannet pretend 
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to be satisfied with the first night’s debate upon the 
Bill in Committee. The wholesale sweeping aside 
of “instructions ” and amendments by the Speaker 
and Chairman may be perfectly in order, but its 
orderliness has to be proved. It is not the duty 
either of the Speaker of the House of Commons or 
the Chairman of Committees merely to expedite the 
business of the Government, and we confess we find 
it difficult to believe that in their comprehensive 
slaughter of the propositions which had been made 
by responsible politicians they were wholly and abso- 
lutely in the right. Be this as it may, it clearly 
behoves the Opposition to act with still more vigour 
and energy than they have hitherto displayed now 
that the chief officials of the House of Commons have 
undertaken the task of keeping the amendments 
to the Bill on the highest and driest lines of 
Parliamentary procedure. There is so much that is 
absolutely evil in the measure, so much that is 
of doubtful good, and so much that demands the 
closest discussion and examination before it is 
accepted, that Members of Parliament would be 
traitors to their duty if they did not insist upon 
discussing it fully, in all its details, before per- 
mitting it to pass. The case against the Bill which 
has been formulated by the Opposition has been 
strengthened by the violent quarrels of those who 
support the measure. For the present, however, we 
trust that the attention of Liberals will be concen- 
trated upon the first clause, which seeks neither more 
nor less than the destruction of the popular control of 
our educational system. If the Ministry, by means 
of their heterogeneous majority, are bent upon 
killing the School Board system, every effort must 
be made to secure in its place a system which shall 
be at least not less directly representative of the 
wishes of the electors. The attempt to set up a 
secondary authority, which is not to be responsible 
even to its nominees the County Council, is a gross 
and unjustifiable outrage upon popular rights and 
liberties. It is to this particular point that the 
Opposition is bound to address itself in the first 
instance, and neither the prerogatives of the 
Speaker nor the abuse of the gag by Mr. Balfour 
ought to restrain the Liberal party from fighting 
to the uttermost for the right of the English people 
to have the direct control ot their educational system. 
When this grave matter has been disposed of there 
will remain many other questions, hardly less serious, 
to be dealt with, but upon these it is not necessary 
to dilate at present. The Committee should have 
full work for a week at least in dealing with this 
attempt to withdraw the schools from the direct 
control of the nation. 








LORD SALISBURY’S BLUNDERS. 





We te is by no means so favourable to 
her Majesty’s Ministers, so far as foreign 
affairs are concerned, as their admirers could wish. 
Excuses may, indeed, be made for them on the 
ground of their astoundingly bad luck; but the 
excuse of bad luck is not one that ever weighs with 
the public. Judgment by results is the rough-and- 
ready method in which the world assesses every- 
thing and everybody; and judged by results, the 
foreign policy of the present Ministry is a deplorable 
jasco, The outburst yesterday-week, when Mr. 
Labouchere moved the adjournment of the House 
in order to call attention to the revelations ia the 
Italian Green Book, marked with no little signi- 
ficance the sense of failure which is beginn'ng to 
weigh upon the supporters of the Govern nent. 








When one member of the majority aftér'another got 
up in his place to condemn the Soudan War, or to ask 
for some reason that should explain thé mystery of 
its origin, there was no need for the Opposition to 
press home the obvious conclusion. ‘But even if 
there had been no campaign in the Soudan in 
question, there was more than enough ‘in'the Italian 
Green Book to awaken uneasiness in ‘flie heart of 
the most devoted follower of Lord ‘Salisbury and 
Mr. Balfour. Hitherto, though we have had to 
recognise the painful fact that most coulitries looked 
upon us with dislike and suspicion, we have been 
able to lay to our souls the flattering unction that 
we had at least one true friend among the nations of 
Europe. Others might detest us, or fear us, or 
suspect us. Italy, at all events, was faithful to its 
old friendship with us. Such at 'lbast was the 
delusion wherewith we flattered ourselves. But on 
Friday last we learned, from the speech of Mr. 
Balfour, that Lord Salisbury had' managed to 
alienate even Italy. It is difficult to imagine any 
more deplorable result of a weak dnd perverse 
foreign policy. We are not among those who 
wish to see Great Britain involved’ in‘ the meshes 
of the Triple Alliance. The surrender of our 
independence, which would be involved in our admis- 
sion into that alliance, would be too heavy a price 
to pay even for the security which such an alliance 
would offer us. But at least there has been one 
point upon which we believed that we were all 
agreed. That was that the keystdne of our 
Continental policy was the maintenance of a 
cordial and genuine friendship with Italy. For 
Great Britain such a friendship seems indispens- 
able, so long as she desires to play the part of a 
Mediterranean Power; and never was it more 
indispensable than at the present hour, when we 
have to face an estranged Europe at the very 
moment at which we have to incur fresh responsi- 
bilities in Egypt. But, lo! we have now coldness, 
and even a certain amount of ill-will, faported into 
the relations of the two countries at the very 
time when a genuine friendship bétween them 
is so desirable. We.do not wish to lay the whole 
responsibility for this unfortunate change upon 
Lord Salisbury. It is unquestionable that the 
Marquis di Rudini must bear a very large share 
of the blame. The way in which the documents 
relating to Abyssinian affairs were given to the 
world is almost a scandal. But it must be borne 
in mind that before the publication ‘of the Green 
Book, and even before the fall of Signor Crispi, 
there had been an unwelcome charge in our rela- 
tions with Italy. It was a change which led Baron 
Blanc, the late Minister for Foreign Affairs at Rome, 
to remonstrate earnestly with Lord Salisbury, and 
to compare his attitude towards Italy with that 
of Lord Rosebery. Now, Baron Blanc was one of 
those Ministers to whom the alliance with England 
seemed to be most precious. There were but few 
sacrifices he was not prepared to make in order 
to maintain it. We may be quite cértain that he 
would not have expostulated as he‘'did with the 
British Prime Minister if he had not felt that he had 
the most urgent reasons for doing so. And what 
was the charge that Baron Blanc formulated against 
Lord Salisbury? It was nothing less than that, in 
his inordinate desire to conciliate the French, he 
was deliberately doing an injustice to Italy. We 
must leave this charge to sink into the minds of | 
those admirers of Lord Salisbury who have been 
wont to declaim against Lord Rosebery and Mr. 
Gladstone because of their alleged “ truckling to = 
France.” Perhaps when they recall the names of 
Tunis, Siam, and Madagascar they may come to 
the conclusion that Baron Blanc was not unjustified 
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in the charge he brought against the Tory Prime 
Minister. 

But even this serious misfortune of a breach in 
the affectionate feeling between this country and 
Italy does not represent the full extent of the 
mischief that has been wrought through the policy 
of Lord Salisbury. We have no wish to exaggerate 
the importance of the decision given on Monday 
against the Caisse dela Dette at Cairo. Our Govern- 
ment has appealed against that decision, and we may 
therefore still hope that it will be annulled. But as 
it stands it is a very awkward business indeed. We 
stand before Europe charged with having made an 
illegal use of Egyptian funds for purposes which we 
have never pad | distinctly to avow, but which 
cannot truthfully be described as being exclusively, 
or even primarily, the protection of the interests of 
Egypt. This means, as Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
had to confess on Tuesday, that England will have 
to supply the funds needed for carrying on the war 
in the Soudan, and may have to replace the sum 
withdrawn from the Egyptian reserve. Nor is this 
the only charge which our policy of mysterious 
adventure on the Nile must impose upon us. Men 
of all parties are agreed as to the absolute dishonesty 
of levying a contribution on the Indian Exchequer in 
order to defray the cost of the Indian expedition to 
Suakin. The national conscience is happily more 
tender on this question of India than it was in 1867, 
when we robbed the people of Hindostan in order 
that London might enjoy the genteel orgie of the 
Sultan’s ball. We no longer look upon the mild 
Hindoo as a person who may not only be called upon 
to do our fighting for us, but who may be required to 
pay in hard cash for the expenses of the fighting in 
which he is thus embarked without his own consent. 
We do not believe, therefore, that her Majesty’s 
Ministers will have the hardihood to make India pay 
for the cost of the military expedition to Suakin. 
That means that another heavy contribution will be 
levied upon the British taxpayer in connection with 
a war about which he has never been consulted, the 
real objects of which have never been explained to 
him, and of which in his heart he disapproves. 
Lord Salisbury’s brilliant foreign policy, so far as 
the Soudan is concerned, has estranged us from 
Italy, has embroiled us with France and Russia, and 
has imposed an enormous expenditure upon the tax- 
payers of this country. Surely it is time that some 
attempt were made to impress these facts upon the 
minds of the electors. 

We may be told, of course, that so long as we 
win battles in the Soudan all will be well with the 
Government. The British public likes to win battles, 
even when it wins them by proxy, and the “ brilliant 
affair” at Firkeh last Sunday will compensate it 
for the taxation which the war must render neces- 
sary. This rather cynical view of the attitude of 
the ordinary Englishman may not be without some 
justification; but we confess we doubt whether, 
upon second thoughts, last Sunday’s engagement 
on the Nile will seem quite so brilliant to the 
average Briton as it did at first sight. It is a 
glorious thing to have succeeded in killing nearly a 
thousand Dervishes at no greater cost than the loss 
of the lives of twenty Egyptians. But when we 
look into the genesis of this business, and ask our- 
selves why we have caused these particular men to 
be killed, we are hardly likely to maintain a rose- 
coloured view of the incident. If any other country 
had made this unprovoked war upon a people who 
were standing strictly upon the defensive, and had 
justified it by reasons in which nobody believes, the 
British moralist would hardly have felt inclined to 
throw up his cap when he read that, in the course 
of the campaign, a thousand hapless creatures had 








been butchered, with scarcely more difficulty than 
that which would have been experienced if they 
had been sheep in a pen. Glory, at all events, is 
not what we have obtained by following the spirited 
lead of Lord Salisbury in our foreign policy. 








THE NEW PROTECTIONIST FALLACY. 





R. CHAMBERLAIN’S speech to the Com- 
mercial Congress of the Empire in the 
Grocers’ Hall on Tuesday is one of many signs 
that the battle of Free Trade against Protection 
may soon have to be fought again in the country of 
Cobden and Bright. The Secretary of State for the 
Colonies openly supports the limitation of Free 
Trade to the boundaries of her Majesty’s dominions, 
and we regret to observe that Mr. Sydney Buxton, 
claiming to speak for the late Government, appears 
to agree with him in approval of this idea. 
We do not believe that in this respect Mr. Buxton 
expresses the opinion of his former chief, Lord 
Ripon, and we are quite sure that he is entirely at 
variance with the Liberal party as a whole. Next 
Saturday fortnight, the 27th of June, the Cobden 
Club will celebrate the jubilee of Free Trade, 
and a presentation will be made to Mr. Villiers, 
the veteran champion of the cause which has 
created the material prosperity of these islands. 
The Duke of Devonshire has declined to attend 
the ceremony, giving the strange excuse that 
agriculture is depressed. Agriculture is not the 
only business which has been severely tried by 
recent events, though it seems to be the only 
one for which her Majesty’s Ministers feel any 
concern. But if the principles of the Cobden Club 
were to be reversed, or seriously modified, agricul- 
ture would be swallowed up in the general ruin of 
British commerce. That the chair upon such an 
occasion should be taken by a Bimetallist is, we 
cannot help thinking, unfortunate. Mr. Courtney’s 
great ability and conspicuous singleness of purpose 
have justly earned for him universal respect. But 
the fallacious assumption that the value of gold and 
silver can be fixed by law is inconsistent with the 
economic doctrines upon which the Cobden Club was 
founded, and which it exists to uphold. Mr. Cham- 
berlain troubles himself very little with abstract 
principles, or, indeed, with principles of any kind. 
His notion is that human affairs, and especially the 
affairs of the British Empire, are best governed by 
rule of thumb. Sufficient for the meeting is the 
general sense thereof. A detestable piece of judicial 
slang describes a decision as given “for the pur- 
poses of the day.” The latest phase of the floating 
process which discharges the functions of the higher 
statesmanship in Mr. Chamberlain’s mind is a thing 
called an Imperial Zollverein. An Imperial Zollverein 
is purely and especially protective. Its promoters 
seek to disguise this awkward and ugly fact by 
calling it Free Trade within the Empire. That is a 
question not of principle but of degree. Before the 
repeal of the Corn Laws there was Free Trade within 
the British Islands. There is at the present moment 
Free Trade within the United States, and not even 
Mr. McKinley proposes to interfere with that. 

We are not surprised that the Chairmen of the 
Chambers of Commerce for Manchester and Liverpool 
should have protested strongly against Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s plan. Manchester is now predominantly 
Conservative, and Liverpool is a permanent strong- 
hold of Toryism. But the great merchants of Liver- 
pool and Manchester, though they may not be 
attentive students of Adam Smith and Ricardo, 
know very well on which side their bread is 
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buttered. The butter may come from Denmark, 
and the corn from Minnesota, provided the bread 
is cheap and the butter thickly spread. Imperial 
sentiment may be had for the asking, and it is 
an asset which no statesman would despise. But 
the idea that the hard-headed, long-sighted men 
who direct an international commerce without a 
parallel in the history of the world are to be deceived 
by clap-trap with an outlandish name, a name, as Sir 
Howard Vincent will observe, “‘ made in Germany,” 
would hardly have imposed upon Mr. Chamberlain 
if he had been less absorbed in the immediate duties 
of his office. Free Traders are sometimes accused 
of being abstract thinkers. In an age of loose 
speculation and haphazard practice the accusation 
may be patiently borne. But there is a concrete as 
well as an abstract side to Free Trade. A proposi- 
tion may be true in all places at all times, and yet 
be applicable with especial force to particular coun- 
tries at particular epochs. The American tariff is 
highly protective, and materially increases the cost 
of living in the United States. But, spread as they 
are over half a continent, with almost every 
possible variety of soil and climate, Americans 
can indulge in an expensive luxury maintained 
for their own objects by wealthy “ interests,” 
which would be absolutely ruinous to ourselves. 
Mr. Goldwin Smith says, in his heightened and 
telling way, that the greatest step ever taken to- 
wards Free Trade was the American Constitution. 
He means that that celebrated document prohibited 
the enforcement of internal Customs dues. But 
what has been the consequence? Their own un- 
restricted trade has induced in the American people 
a carelessness about their foreign tariff which does 
them infinite harm. A five-shilling duty on foreign 
corn would be felt in this country by every man, 
woman, and child who was poor enough to feel prices 
at all. The working classes in America have suffered 
themselves to be defrauded by greedy capitalists 
because their wages are nominally, though not really, 
high, and the resources of the States are still adequate 
to the support of the population. 

Mr. Chamberlain fishes with the same fly as Mr. 
McKinley. He argues that the British Empire 
covers an enormous area, that everything can be 
grown in it, and that we need not trouble ourselves 
about the rest of the world. It is a sufficient 
answer that even if every British colony consented 
to receive goods from the Mother Country free of 
duty to-morrow, the result would be no compensation 
for the consequences of a differential duty on foreign 
corn, and wool, and cotton, and iron. The colonies 
have no grievance against us. We have a grievance 
against them. They tax our goods. We do not 
tax theirs. They make no difference between their 
treatment of fellow-countrymen and their treatment 
of foreigners where their own financial requirements 
are concerned. If they want Free Trade with the 
Mother Country, they can have it. They even have 
got half of it already, and the other half is within 
their own power to obtain. Mr. Chamberlain was 
wisely silent on the subject of Mr. Long’s iniquitous 
Cattle Bill. That is a real insult to the colonies, 
and one of which they are entitled to complain. It 
is Protection of the worst and most odious kind. 
It aims not merely at the restriction, but at the 
absolute destruction, of a large and beneficial trade 
in which many thousands of British subjects have 
been usefully employed. It hits the Dominion of 
Canada harder than it hits any foreign nation 
whatsoever. The miserable pretext that it was 


required to prevent the importation of pleuro- 
pneumonia has been exploded again and again. 
Ample safeguards for that end exist under the 





present law. 


It is surely indecent, as well as | 











absurd, that a member of a Cabinet which 
slaughters colonial cattle free from disease, or 
the suspicion of disease, and intended to be 
fed here for the British market, should pose as 
the patron of “Free Trade within the Empire.” 
Mr. Long and his poleaxe are solid facts. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Zollverein is an empty dream. 
Nevertheless, Free Traders must be on their guard. 
The danger is not the open and palpable revival 
of Protection. Even Lord Salisbury recognises that 
that is beyond the range of practical. politics. The 
peril is of a more insidious kind. It consists in the 
tendency to hint that Free Trade may be “all very 
well in the abstract,” but that it is less important 
than other considerations, such as the Unity of the 
Empire. Happily, they do not come into conflict. 
The British Kmpire as we know it is almost a 
growth of the last fifty years, and nothing can do 
more to disturb our relations with the colonies 
than such mischievous Protection as Mr. Long has 
proposed. 








THE IRISH LAND BILL. 





KERRY priest, with a wisdom greater than 
Solomon’s, once told his congregation: ‘ Be 
sure to return your enemy a soft answer: it will 
make him twice as angry in the end.” This advice, 
which Irishmen find peculiarly difficult to follow, 
was heeded to some purpose by Mr. Healy last 
Monday, and the resuit is a very pretty Parlia- 
mentary situation. The Land Bill, as our readers 
know, and as no man knows better than Mr. Healy, 
is not a very perfect measure. It gives just as small 
a modicum of justice to the tenants as. Mr. Gerald 
Balfour could venture to propose without entirely 
throwing over his supporters among the Ulster 
tenant farmers. But it would on balance do some- 
thing for the tenants, even if it passed unamended ; 
and the Government, for that very reason, are 
not unwilling to find an opportunity to drop it. 
They hoped that on the second reading debate it 
might be overwhelmed by torrents of criticism from 
the Irish benches, and that they might thereby be 
furnished with an excuse to throw the blame for the 
loss of the measure upon the Nationalists. It would 
at best have been a poor excuse, but any stick is 
good enough to beat a dog with, and Mr. Redmond 
and Mr. T. W. Russell would have joined in deplor- 
ing the fatuity of the men who wrecked the Land 
Bill. Mr. Healy managed very neatly to spoil this 
pretty plan. He was mild as a sucking dove; 
expressed his sincere desire that the Bill might 
ass; hoped that the second reading debate might 
e concluded in less than a single evening; and 
pointed out, by a motion to refer the Bill to the 
Grand Committee on Law, how its passage during 
the present session could be effectually secured. 
This was the very thing Mr. Balfour did not want. 
He deprecated the proposal to send the Bill to a 
Grand Committee, and outvotedit. He would make 
no greater concession than to allow the single day 
saved by shortening the second reading debate to be 
utilised for the consideration of the Bill in Committee 
of the whole House. If it does not pass through 
Committee on that one day, no promise has been 
made, and no expectation is held out, that further 
time will be allotted to it. Thus in all probability 
the Bill will not pass. The advantage of Monday’s 
bit of tactics was to convict the Government of not 
wanting to pass it. 
The reasons urged against sending the Bill to a 
Grand Committee were ridiculous in the extreme. 
They were really these: that Nationalist members 
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would attend more regularly in Grand Com- 
mittee than other members, because they cared 
more about it; and that Nationalist lawyers in 
particular would give their time to the service of 
the House while Unionist lawyers would be attend- 
ing to their briefs. On this principle no Irish Bill 
ever can be sent to a Grand Committee. Irish Bills 
must be decided on at night by men who would not 
be ready to devote any attention to them in the day. 
They must be decided within easy call of the terrace 
and the smoking-room, when the division-bell may 
summon the horde of English members who know 
nothing and care nothing about the subject of 
debate. If the Land Bill were an English 
or a Scotch Bill, with the same complexity of 
detail, it would be referred to a Grand Committee 
without hesitation. But the power of the Irish 
landlord faction—the least worthy of consideration 
of all factions—prevented Mr. Morley’s Bill being 
sent to a Grand Committee in 1895, and so prevented 
its passing, and prevented Mr. Gerald Balfour’s 
Bill being sent toa Grand Committee in 1896, and 
will thus, in all probability, prevent its passing. 
There must be some Unionists who are beginning 
to wonder whither they are tending. Between 
1880 and 1887 the Imperial Parliament did un- 
doubtediy pass several measures of great import- 
ance for Ireland. There was the Land Act of 1881, 
the Arrears Act, the Labourers Act, the Extension 
of the Franchise (which, though it was not confined 
to Ireland, one may count an Irish victory, inasmuch 
as it extended to Ireland electoral equality), the Ash- 
bourne Act of 1885, and the Land Act of 1887. These 
were all considerable measures, and put together 
they did something, though they were won by a 
Nationalist party, to make Union possible. Since 
1887 Ireland has been tolerably quiet. The power of 
the Nationalist party, which began to decline when 
Mr. Parnell abdicated his practical leadership in the 
agrarian movement during the winter of 1886-7, 
has gradually ceased to be of much use as a force 
to coerce either House of Parliament. The 
Unionists have had an opportunity of showing 
what they would do for Ireland when impelled 
only by their sense of justice. What has been the 
result? Only one Act of more than departmental 
importance has been passed since 1887, and that 
Act—the Land Purchase Act of 1891—has been 
almost entirely inoperative because Irish opinion 
was disregarded in framing it. There is only one 
interpretation of the contrast. It is that the 
Imperial Parliament is of no use as an engine 
for the redress of Irish grievances anless it is 
impelled by agitation in Ireland, with all the dis- 
astrous accompaniments which agitation necessarily 
involves. The resolutions passed by the Presbyterian 
General Assembly at Belfast, in spite of the appeals 
of the ministers and elders who usually prevail there, 
show that a large section of Irish Unionists are 
becoming seriously discontented at the long neglect. 
We do not say that they are becoming Home Rulers. 
So far as Home Rule means the government of 
Protestants by a Roman Catholic majority, the 
Presbyterians are as little inclined to Home Rule as 
ever, and, indeed, are rather less likely to rally to 
it than are the Episcopalians, who possess more 
hereditary influence with the mass of the people. 
But we do say that the Presbyterians, if the Land 
Bill is lost, will be less willing to make sacrifices to 
maintain the Union. There are many Roman 
Catholics, again, including a large section of priests, 
shopkeepers, and medium-sized farmers, who have 
been recently looking with greater hope than they used 
to entertain to the Imperial Parliament for the 
redress of practical grievances. If they had not 


been disappointed, though they might have remained 











Home Rulers, they would scarcely have been ready 
to make any sacrifices for Home Rule. Thus the 
Government, if they drop the Land Bill, as they 
seem to intend to do, make the chances of the 
Union worse than they have been since 1886. It 
is not easy to understand their policy on any states- 
manlike basis, unless, indeed, they have calculated 
that the fall of prices, without accompanying 
remedial legislation, will make the task of main- 
taining the Union easier by again decimating the 
Irish population. 








EUROPE AND CRETE. 





YOUNT GOLUCHOWSKTY’S annual statement to 

' the Austrian Delegation is full of those 
assurances—some people might call them diplomatic 
platitudes—which may be expected from the Foreign 
Minister of an Empire that has everything to lose 
by a disturbance of the European equilibrium, and 
whose Austrian capital has a peculiar interest in the 
stability of European finance. There are the usual 
asseverations as to the maintenance of the European 
concert and of friendly relations with all the Powers 
alike. The Triple Alliance is stable, and its only 
policy is the avoidance of war in Europe; perfect 
amity exists between the Dual Monarchy and 
Russia and France, while, as for England, the 
friendship with her is of long standing, and has 
just found fresh expression in the Austrian support 
of the abortive loan from the Caisse for the Soudan 
expedition. In Bulgaria the outlook is equally 
pacific; the Minister puts the best face he can on 
recent developments, though the compliments paid 
to Roumania indicate clearly enough that the Triple 
Alliance can reckon on the support of the little 
kingdom in case of need. Everything—except one 
significant warning which does little more than 
repeat the substance of Lord Salisbury’s forcible 
but futile Guildhall speech—indicates on the surface 
the continued maintenance of European peace. 
Count Goluchowski takes credit to Austria for 
her intervention in the Armenian question, her 
substitution for the one-sided intervention of 
the three Powers of that European concert which 
has proved its shameful impotence to do anything 
more than keep the members from fighting among 
themselves. Now, however, the Powers are con- 
fronted with a similar problem on a smaller scale 
and in a more accessible locality. Here again, we 
are to have the status quo. ‘The convention of 
Halepa must be respected ” ; the Cretan constitution 
must be restored ; Greece must continue her “ correct 
attitude ” ; and, above all, the Sultan must mend his 
ways, or he will tire out the patience of Europe, and 
bring on the great war of which no man can foretell 
the end. 

Reading between the lines, of course, we can see 
the anxieties which must perpetually be present even 
to the best-disciplined Austrian diplomat. We need 
say nothing as to the possibilities in the Balkans— 
where Count Goluchowski takes credit to his 
Government for having checked the Macedonian 
agitation—or as to the remoter but not less real 
prospect of a series of explosions in the Dual 
Monarchy itself. An Austrian statesman has quite 
enough to do with present anxieties, whether at home 
or abroad. Of these the most pressing inevitably 
finds expression in this speech, though in a very 
guarded form. Representations, as we already knew, 
are being made to the Sultan not to permit the 
repetition of the Armenian horrors in Crete. Count 
Goluchowski’s statement confirms this information, 
and gives the Sultan a warning which that potentate 
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actually appears to have taken to heart. At least, 
it is announced from Constantinople that the 
fighting is to be suspended to allow the insurgents 
to state their demands, and that the Assembly of the 
Island is to be allowed to meet. 

Unfortunately for the European equilibrium, 
it is not at all clear that the time for effec- 
tual intervention has not passed. The demands 
of the insurgents —for the appointment of a 
Governor-General, the reorganisation of the gen- 
darmerie and economic independence—appear to be 
reasonable enough. But the Porte is in no mood 
to accept them without pressure, and the Powers 
are timorous. Moreover, all the news indicates 
that the Turkish troops in Crete are getting out 
of hand. They have been unpaid for months; 
they must live by plunder, or starve; more than 
one small body of them has been defeated 
in @ very humiliating way; they dre excited by 
the murder of their Cretan co-religionists, and 
their appetite is whetted by the blood they have 
shed in Anatolia. A considerable number of them 
appear to be irregulars of the kind that the 
Christian subjects of the Turk have known 
only too well in the past, and there are thirty 
thousand of them in an island of which the 
whole population is little more than three hundred 
thousand. With one soldier to every ten inhabitants 
the possibilities of massacre are considerable. The 
commanders of the foreign warships now at Canea 
dare not interfere between the Turkish troops and 
their Cretan victims. But in the present temper of 
the troops the massacres, if not checked, will soon 
be indiscriminate. Jaded and sated with horrors as 
the European public is, apprehensive as its Govern- 
ments are of the more extended slaughter that would 
accompany a great war, will they endure a general 
massacre under the eyes of their own seamen? If 
the Porte will not accept the terms, will the Powers 
act? “ Representations will be made” at Constanti- 
nople, and, we may be sure, at Athens too. But while 
the Powers are talking the villages will burn, and the 
Cretan Christians will retaliate with exasperating 
effect on their assailants. Actual intervention is 
the only thing the Turk will understand. If the 
Powers want to maintain the status quo—and it is 
only too evident that every Continental Power is 
terrified at the thought of a disturbance—they must 
do something more than make representations at 
Yildiz Kiosk. They must insist not merely on an 
armistice, but on the withdrawal of the Turkish 
troops, pending negotiations; and, if need be, they 
must arrange for a temporary occupation of the island 
by European troops. When the Turkish forces are out 
of the way, it will be time for that joint “ self-denial 
ordinance,” which the Temps has recently recom- 
mended for the consideration of Europe. The 
Powers are bound by the Treaty of Berlin to 
maintain the liberties of Crete. We do not now 
attach much value to that tattered instrument. 
But to-day, as in the days of Thucydides, the 
best, if not the only, security for alliance is re- 
ciprocal fear. The fears of the Powers are forcing 
them into union, and may force them even into 
beneficence. As our Constantinople correspondent 
points out in another column, they have the situation 
in their hands. At first they were inclined to check 
Greece. Things have probably gone too far now for 
that, whatever the interests of Russia may be. To 
maintain the peace of Europe action is needful, 
and that action must now be collective. It is 
humiliating to think of the part that England might 
have played in the rescue of the Christian subjects 
of the Turk but for the fall of the Liberal Govern- 
ment and the timidity of its successor. But that 
Opportunity is past, and we must fall into line with 





the rest. 


Our duty now is to insist that the inter- 
vention which is inevitable shall also be prompt and 


effective. 








FINANCE. 





OUNT GOLUCHOWSKIS several statements in 
the Austrian Delegation have made an exceed- 
ingly good impression. It is hoped that, in spite 
of the disturbances in Crete, the excitement in 
Greece and Macedonia, and the wretched state of 
Asiatic Turkey, peace will be maintained. The 
announcement of the release of the Pretoria prisoners 
confirms the favourable expectations already raised 
in regard to the South African prospect. In the 
United States there is evidently a very general 
fear that the Republican Convention will adopt an 
equivocal resolution respecting the currency, and 
that the Democratic Convention will :declare for 
free silver. Mr. McKinley's chance of: nomination 
is recognised to be as strong as ever,.although he 
refuses to make any statement as. to his own 
opinions respecting the currency. Upon the whole, 
a more unfavourable view respecting the.immediate 
future of American finance prevails. .Meantime 
trade here at home is steadily improving, as the 
railway traffic returns conclusively prove. For- 
tunately, the wild speculation in home railway 
stocks has somewhat been checked... Prices are 
extravagantly high, and as soon as there is any 
advance in the rates of interest and discount there 
must be a decline. In the American. department 
prices are lower, and the opinion is very general 
in the Stock Exchange that there will be a 
further decline. Indeed, if the Republican Con- 
vention nominates Mr. McKinley and adopts an 
equivocal currency resolution, it is quite possible 
that there may be somewhat of a scare in New 
York. At all events, investors will do well to keep 
clear of the market for the present. There has 
again been good buying of Argentine securities 
during the week, but the advance is too rapid, and 
can hardly be maintained. It is based upon pure 
speculation to a very large extent, and investors 
therefore ought to be on their guard. . In the South 
African department there has been a continuous rise 
all through the week, although on Tuesday, when 
the settlement in mining shares began, the rates 
charged for carrying over were exceedingly heavy, 
from 8 to 10 per cent. on an average. This seems 
to show that the Bear account has been closed, and 
that there is a very large increase in the speculative 
account for the rise. The beginning of the general 
settlement on Wednesday, and the continuous down- 
fall, caused somewhat of a check to the speculation, 
but it was resumed again on Thursday, and it is 
very likely to go farther. Less has been doing in 
Western Australian shares, and there is total stag- 
nation in inter-Bourse securities. ; 

Money continues exceedingly cheap and abundant, 
and is likely to remain so for a long time to come. 
Gold is pouring in from abroad. The savings of the 
country are large; speculation has not yet become 
dangerous; and, though trade is good, the purely 
commercial demand for money is very moderate. 
This extreme cheapness of money is no doubt the 
main cause of the extraordinary rise in prices that 
has been going on upon the Stock Exchange for some 
months past, though of course the rise is also stimu- 
lated by the difficulty of obtaining a moderate return 
upon safe investments. The Silver Market is firm, the 
price fluctuating between 31}d. and 31}d. per ounce. 
There is little demand for the Far East.; the Indian 
purchasing price is somewhat lower than the quo- 
tation in London. China is doing little, and it 
seems clear now that Japan will not purchase much. 
According to the Budget, 1896-97, the Japanese 
Government intends to apply 80 millions of yen, or 
nearly 9 millions sterling, to defraying war expenses ; 
but it will not buy silver, On the contrary, it 
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lends the money at the Bank of England to the 
Bank of Japan, and the Bank of Japan lends its 
own notes to the Government. Clearly, therefore, 
Japan does not intend to buy much silver; but the 
belief is so strong that the silver party will prevail 
in the United States, that the great American mine- 
owners are selling very sparingly, and it is to this 
action that is mainly due the firmness of the market. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDA Y.—The Italian Green Book bore its 
unexpected fruit yesterday when Ministers had 
to submit to a sudden and most damaging attack, 
based upon the revelations which that volume makes 
on the origin of the Soudan expedition. Mr. Labou- 
chere and Sir William Harcourt were hardly more 
vigorous in their assault upon the Ministerial enter- 
prise than were Mr. Courtney and Mr. Gibson Bowles ; 
whilst the lowering faces of the ordinary supporters 
of the Government showed how little they enjoyed 
the position in which they bad been placed through 
the folly of their leaders. The way in which both 
Mr. Curzon and Mr. Balfour floundered in their 
attempts to meet the attack of the Opposition 
was positively pitiable. But so long as the man 
responsible for the foreign policy of the country 
remains in the House of Lords it is there, and there 
alone, that he can be attacked effectively. So far 
as can be made out from the Green Book and the 
admissions and equivocations of the Treasury Bench, 
‘the Soudan campaign originated in the way sug- 
gested in these pages some months ago. Italy, in 
her extremity, appealed to England for help, and 
the Jingoes in the Government made this appeal an 
excuse for hurrying into that forward movement on 
the Nile which they had been advocating for months 
previously, but which Lord Cromer had been able up 
to that moment to prevent. The Nile expedition 
was of no service to Italy, and the Italian necessity 
was merely used as a pretext. All this now comes 
out very clearly. As to the future, everything will 
depend upon the way in which the campaign turns. 
If the Egyptian army were to meet with a serious 
reverse the English Government would be so fatally 
discredited that it could hardly survive. 

The Cabinet yesterday appears to have resolved 
to make one more desperate attempt to save the 
Education Bill; but the Ministerialists in the House 
of Commons have no faith in the success of the 
effort. The Committee stage of the Bill is to begin 
next Thursday, instead of being deferred until the 
following Monday. But an additional night in 
Committee will hardly save so much as a single 
clause, and all the interest excited by the measure 
now centres upon the question of what part of it is 
to be sacrificed in order to save the remainder. If 
it be true that Ministers mean to adhere to the new 
educational authority—in other words, to persevere 
in their attempt to kill the School Boards—they 
may just as well stick to every line and every word 
of the Bill. It is the ruin which it must bring upon 
the existing educational agencies that is the gravest 
offence of this criminal measure in the eyes of the 
majority of Liberals. 

Sunday.—The story quoted in the evening papers 
yesterday from the Birmingham Post regarding the 
alleged intention of Lord Rosebery to retire is 
absolutely unfounded. So far as his health is con- 
cerned, there is nothing in the ex-Premier's condition 
to justify the foolish rumour, and when he left 
England the other day for Spain his friends parted 
from him in the conviction that they would see him 
again in his place in the House of Lords. It is rather 


cruel that a political leader cannot take a brief 
holiday, during the recess of the House of which he 
is a member, without being made the subject of 
fables of this description. 








The conviction is growing in the inner circles of 
the political world that the real key to the dead-lock 
in Parliament is to be found in the fact that the 
Cabinet is seriously divided in opinion on more than 
one question of importance. Of course no confirma- 
tion of this idea isobtainable. Divisions in Cabinets 
are never revealed to the public till they lead to the 
actual withdrawal of some member of the august 
body. But shrewd observers point to many 
significant incidents which seem to favour the 
idea of a divided Cabinet. It is known that 
the Egyptian question has been the cause of 
very serious discussions, and it is notorious that 
all Ministers are not of one mind regarding it. The 
Education Bill, again, is a measure of which some 
leading members of the Government most certainly 
did not approve so recently as last December, and 
the signals of distress which are flown by the Times 
and other Ministerial papers make it evident that 
the Cabinet hag not come to any fixed determination 
with regard to the manner in which the Bill is to be 
dealt with. Nor is it to be believed that all Lord 
Salisbury’s colleagues are satisfied with the results 
of his management of foreign affairs. Down to the 
other day it was believed that, if we had alienated 
every other Power, we could still count with confi- 
dence upon the friendship of Italy. It has given many 
Conservatives a rude shock to find that the Italian 
Government has been driven to protest against the 
change for the worse in the relations of the two 
countries which has taken place since Lord Salisbury 
came into office, and to-day there are signs of an 
almost dangerous state of tension in those relations. 
Finally, there is a great disgust among many ardent 
Tories at what they regard as the unnecessary 
subserviency of the Prime Minister to France, 
Altogether Ministers are for the moment in a bad 
way,and both they and their followers are seriously 
disheartened. 

Iam glad to hear that Mr. Balfour has given a 
most sympathetic hearing to the appeal made to 
him on behalf of Dr. Hunter, the late member for 
Aberdeen. Mr. Balfour can always be trusted to 
take a generous and high-minded view of questions 
of this kind, and Dr. Hunter's friends have every 
reason to be satisfied with the way in which he has 
dealt with that gentleman’s claims. 

Monday.—The engagement at Firkeh yesterday 
must be a welcome event for her Majesty’s Ministers. 
Their great dread has been that something would 
go wrong with the Nile Expedition, in which case 
they would have had to face a storm of unpopularity 
on their own side of the House that might have been 
serious. As it is, they have drawn first blood in 
their advance upon Dongola, and can congratulate 
themselves upon the fact. But it would be a mis- 
take to suppose that the campaign is one that is 
looked upon by the military authorities on the spot 
in the light of a promenade. Some of those who 
take the most conspicuous part in the operations are 
by no means light-hearted at the prospect which 
lies before them, realising how much of gambling 
there necessarily is in a plunge into the Desert. But 
it is not on the side of the Dervishes that the chief 
danger attending the Soudan expedition is to be 
faced. I see that the Rome Correspondent of the 
Times mentions some facts to which I have referred 
more than once in these pages, regarding the part 
which France and Russia are supposed to have had 
in inciting the Abyssinians to prepare themselves 
for a coup which might make them the masters of 
Khartoum and the Upper Nile. I have no great 
faith in this story, but it has weighed heavily in 
some quarters. 

The Bishop of Chester is surely a very indiscreet 
gentleman. His appeal to the Church party to 
seize upon the present opportunity in order to carry 
clericalism in education even further than Ministers 
propose to do in their Bill can only spring from a 
blind belief in the reality of the great Tory revolu- 
tion in which he is rejoicing. He does not see that 
this revolution has already been carried to a point 
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at which it is causing serious alarm to many ex- 
cellent Conservatives, and that those in front are 
already beginning to cry “ Back!” to the impetuous 
ignoramuses behind them, who, like the Bishop of 


Chester, are still for pushing on. We shall see a 
pretty spectacle before long, when the great panic 
sets in and the cry among the denominationalists is 
each for himself. 

Lord Rosebery, it is announced, is even now on 
his way home. The fact will not surprise the 
readers of THE SPEAKER who may remember my 
statement regarding his journey of last week. But 
it may possibly surprise those persons who are not 
aware of the fact that a regular manufactory of lies 
has been established for the purpose of damaging the 
Liberal leader. The worst of those lies was that pub- 
lished in the Birmingham Post on Saturday, announc- 
ing Lord Rosebery’s “impending retirement.” Now, 
the London Correspondent of the Birmingham Post 
is an honourable man, who would certainly not give 
currency to any statement which he knew to be 
untrue, and he must, therefore, have been deceived. 
It would be interesting to learn who deceived him. 
That there are sordid political intriguers who, for 
purposes of their own, are anxious to discredit Lord 
Rosebery and to damage the Liberal party by doing 
so, is manifest. It would be a good thing if we 
eould know the names of some of these gentle- 
men. Perhaps the London Correspondent of the 
Birmingham Post will oblige us. 

Tuesday.—The refusal of the Caisse to sanction 
the advance out of the Egyptian surplus for the 
purposes of the Soudan War is a set-off to Sunday’s 
victory at Firkeh. But I do not think the French 
Government have been well-advised in organising 
this particular protest against the Soudan expedition. 
After all, the English Government will hardly be 
blind to the advantageous position in which it will 
be placed before Europe, so far as the occupation 
of Egypt is concerned, if this country is left to 
bear single-handed the whole cost of operations on 
the Nile. 

Those Liberals who desire to see our release from 
the burden of occupation are the persons who feel 
most strongly the mischief done by a judicial decision 
like that of yesterday at Cairo. Every fresh obstacle 
in the way of our withdrawal from Egypt is an 
additional burden laid upon this country, and the 
decision of the Caisse is undoubtedly such an 
obstacle. 

The unexpected second reading of the Irish Land 
Bill last night only throws into higher relief the 
blunders that have been made in the management 
of the business of the House. No doubt the Irish 
members knew what they were about when they 
put an end to the discussion on the second reading. 
But the arrangement by which a debate on the 
Committee stage is to be sandwiched in between 
debates on the Education Bill is almost grotesque ; 
whilst the apportionment of Thursday to the latter 
Bill remains more of a mystery than ever. But 
perhaps we shall have a statement on Thursday 
regarding the intentions of the Government that 
may simplify matters. 

Wednesday.—As the opening of the Committee 
stage of the Education Bill draws nearer, the evident 
perturbation of the supporters of the Government 
increases. This morning's Times, with its columns 
of conflicting and contradictory letters, and its 
rather doleful leading article, affords striking proof 
of the fact that neither Ministers nor their sup- 
porters have yet made up their minds as to the 
exact line on which they will move. They recognise 
the fact, however, that it would be a confession of 
ignominious failure if they were to withdraw any of 
the more important features of the Bill; so for the 
moment they are in the fighting mood, and are pro- 
claiming their determination to take “the Bill, the 
whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill,” through Com- 
mittee. This valiant determination will not live long. 

_I observe that the London Correspondent of the 
Birmingham Post, unabashed by the exposure of the 





fact that he has been egregiously duped by somebody 
over the “impending retirement,” etc., returns to the 
charge and declares—in the usual style of discredited 
prophets—that, if not now, a time will come when 
Lord Rosebery will kindly verify his prediction. 
This is the oldest, stalest, silliest mode of escaping 
from a dilemma, and it can deceive nobody. But 
the Birmingham Post correspondent now declares 
that his informant was a colleague of Lord Rosebery’s 
in the late Government. If this be true, he will per- 
haps go a little farther and oblige us with his name. 

Thursday.—Y esterday was the busiest day of the 
London season, and this morning the papers are full 
to their wits’ end to find space to record the number- 
less public functions that occurred last night. By 
far the most gratifying feature of those proceedings 
was the prominent part played by the Prince of 
Wales and his family in connection with works of 
charity. For some time past those who have 
watched the course of events have had reason to 
believe that the Prince of Wales was giving himself, 
seriously and earnestly, to those good works which 
lie within the province of his duty. There are a 
great many fields of public labour from which he 
is absolutely excluded by virtue of his position. 
It is only in the domain of pleasure and sport 
that every avenue is open to the heir to the 
throne. But in those labours for the public 
benefit from which he is not debarred the Prince 
of Wales is showing, year by year, an increased 
devotion to duty which cannot be too warmly com- 
mended. Last night he had the happiness of pre- 
siding over a charity dinner which was, in its way, 
unique, and which resulted in the contribution of 
more than £150,000 to one of the most deserving 
of our medical charities. No such sum would have 
been collected if it had not been for the energy 
shown by the Prince of Wales in arranging for 
last night’s gathering. Those who imagine that 
he leads the existence of a mere butterfly would 
probably be astounded if they knew the amount 
of absolute hard work he has to go through daily, 
and still more astounded if they knew how valuable 
the results of that work have been. 

The sitting of the Cabinet yesterday was pro- 
longed, but if current rumours may be trusted the 
meeting did not result in anything like a definite 
conclusion as to the changes which are to be made 
in the Education Bill, in order to get it through 
Committee during the present Session. It looks as 
though Ministers meant to push the whole Bill a 
little farther before applying the amputating knife. 
In the meantime the Speaker has been going through 
the “instructions” and amendments on the notice 
paper, and has been cutting them down with an 
unsparing hand. But no cutting down in this direc- 
tion will enable the Bill to be carried before the end 
of August, and that the House is to rise by the 
middle of that month seems to be the one point 
upon which Ministers are agreed. Meanwhile, we 
had another striking instance of Mr. Balfour’s ideas 
of leadership in the waste of yesterday’s sitting over 
the firet clause of the Benefices Bill. 

Friday.—There was considerable perturbation on 
the Tory benches yesterday when it became known 
that a meeting of the party had been summoned 
for Monday at the Foreign Office. This, added to 
the fact of the prolonged sitting of the Cabinet 
at its last meeting, was regarded as proof that 
Ministers are in difficulties. When the rumour of 
an Autumn Session began to spread there was 
general dismay among the once jubilant Tories. But 
despite their anger and disappointment they are 
perfectly docile in the House, and will continue to 
vote as they are told for a long time to come. 
Still, the fact that they are disillusioned is beyond 
question, and along with it another curious fact is 
becoming apparent. That is that the new Tory 
members are contrasting Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain, greatly to the disadvantage of the 
former. This is strange, but true. 

President Kruger has won all along the line. ° 
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The “little dogs” have been punished just enough, 
and no more. Now comes the turn of the big dog. 
But it is the Colonial Secretary who must deal with 
him. Will he have the needed courage for the task ? 








THE TERRACE AND THE CONSTITUTION. 


we 


HERE seems to be an idea that the House of 
Commons is embarking on a career of frivolity. 
A note of warning has been sounded against the 
levity of the Kitchen Committee in engaging 
waitresses to serve tea on the Terrace. It is 
thought that the legislator will be tempted to 
neglect the public business for the sake of flirting 
with the neat-handed Phyllis in a becoming cap and 
ribbons. Mr. Henry Arthur Jones once showed us 
the leader of the House philandering with a toy- 
maker’s daughter somewhere in Westminster at a 
time when he was piloting a Bill for the better 
regulation of public morals. Will Cophetua, M.P., 
bestow his hand on the waiting-maid, or will he 
upset her peace of mind with his dangerous per- 
sonal attractions? Are waitresses at the House 
of Commons in a more questionable position 
than Cophetua’s pariour-maid at home? Will the 
eause of woman's suffrage be advanced because 
Phyllis supersedes the Parliamentary waiter in the 
marshalling of teacups? These questions do not 
seem to have troubled the Kitchen Committee, and 
most of the legislators are probably undisturbed by 
the far-reaching consequences of the conjunction 
between their muffins and the becoming ribbons. 
They are asked severely whether they propose to 
introduce waitresses into the Pall Mall clubs. This 
point of the controversy reveals a confusion of ideas. 
It is no innovation to bring women into the precincts 
of Parliament ; they have been established there in 
a purely ornamental sense for a considerable period. 
Concealed in a cage they have listened to debates 
time out of mind; but in recent years they have 
invaded the Terrace and the dining-rooms; they 
are always at hand to soothe the rising statesman 
when toil and anguish wring his brow; they hear 
with proper indignation the invective of his venomous 
foe, and they tell him all through dinner what a 
victorious hero he is in the nation’s eyes. He finds 
this all very well at the House, but he does not long 
for it at his club. That fortress is still impregnable 
against the petticoat, for the clubman who is pleased 
to see his womenkind on the Terrace has not the 
smaliest intention of inviting them to the sanctuary 
in Pall Mall. 

If you regard the Terrace as an outpost of the 
suffrage, its capture by women may have a deep 
significance. Time was when this debatable spot 
was commonly deserted, and when the rustle of 
feminine draperies in the dining-rooms was not as 
constant as the division bell. The social change is 
very marked; but, if it has any political meaning, 
this reflects the boredom of the Parliamentary 
machine, and does not herald the introduction of 
a new element into the Constitution. When Sisy- 
phus was not rolling his stone uphill, he may have 
been glad of a little feminine distraction. The 
Terrace has become a playground because the 
fatigue of working the Parliamentary mill with 
very small results produces a craving for re- 
creation. The jaded party man who takes his cup 
of tea from Phyllis does not anticipate the time 
when he will solicit her vote and interest ; he simply 
thinks that, on the whole, it is more agreeable to see 
her hovering around him than to be waited on by a 
shuffling minion in greasy black. The waiter is an 
institution against which our «esthetic sense is often 
in revolt. In a club he is tolerabie, because you can 
put him in a uniform, and otherwise mitigate his 
incongruities ; but elsewhere his incurable devotion 
to the napkin with an obtrusive past is offensive to 
a fastidious taste. Moreover, Cophetua, entertaining 








ladies on the Terrace, knows that they prefer the 
ministrations of waitresses to those of the oily sphinx 
in the speckled white tie. This is not on account 
of any conviction in their minds that Phyllis is the 
advanced guard of the feminine army which is to 
storm the chief fastness of masculine prestige. Cop- 
hetua is not drugged by Bohea into a false security 
while his visitors and the waiting-maids are con- 
certing plans for the final assault on the citadel. It 
pleases women, no doubt, to regard the Terrace as 
part of their dominion, and to flutter round the law- 
makers, who are glad of their society on a hot 
afternoon ; but they are no more intent on insidious 
approaches to political equality with man than upon 
planting Phyllis’s cap and ribbons on the Victoria 
Tower. 

If the supporters of the women’s suffrage move- 
ment had any shrewd appreciation of social forces, 
they would regard the popularity of the Terrace 
and the incursion of waitresses as obstacles to the 
progress of their idea. Now that a visit to the House 
is one of the pastimes of the London season, 
women are less disposed than ever to assume the 
political responsibilities which the apostles of 
“emancipation” would thrust upon them. The 
apathy of most women about their “ rights” is dis- 
tressing to the zealous reformer; but what can gall 
him or her more than the choice of the Terrace 
by women for the display of their ornamental servi- 
tude? Within a few yards of the Chamber where 
men monopolise the privilege of making laws, women 
congregate for flirtation and irresponsible chatter. 
They are no more alive to the ambition which 
such a place ought to inspire than if it were the 
Opera or the Row. Phyllis, instead of preparing to 
make laws, is contentedly making tea. The decrees of 
fashion have annexed the Terrace; but fashion is 
in league with the horrid supremacy of man. It 
likes to peep at his labours, to nibble cake under 
the shadow of his authority, to laugh, perhaps, at 
the solemn formalities of his legislative machine; 
but when it has had its play, it trips away to some 
other entertainment. All this is refreshing to the 
tyrant man, who is thus enabled to bear the 
monotony of Parliamentary life; but it must be 
very unsatisfactory to the pioneers who find their 
greatest stumbling-block in the conventional docility 
of woman. Not thus are revolutions made. When 
the male democracy wanted the suffrage, it did not 
take tea with the monopolists ; it overawed them by 
threats of force. If women could pull down the 
Hyde Park railings, and use the Terrace for 
stands of arms, they might establish a claim to 
the franchise. Or if they could hold aloof from 
the oppressor, boycott him at home and abroad, he 
might be made too miserable for despotism. It was 
with such an enterprise in her mind that a cynical 
lady once observed, “If all the men in the world 
were put on one side of a great river and all the 
women on the other, how many poor women would 
be drowned!” They are perfectly happy on the 
Terrace; but, alack! it is a bulwark of the tyrant’s 
pride. 








A HOME FOR THE CITY FATHERS. 





HOSE who still adopt the foolish fashion of 
belittling the London County Council, might 

do worse than study the report of the first meeting 
of that body after the Whitsuntide recess. In a 
single sitting the Council agreed—after a series 
of thoroughly business-like debates—to construct 
another tunnel, for foot passengers, beneath the 
Thames; to permit the Volunteers to drill in several 
of the London parks; and to put up a temporary 
bridge across the river at Vauxhall. Besidesthat, they 
found time to consider the intricate questions of tram- 
ways and main roads, and the much controverted sub- 
ject of the proper scale of payment for the workmen 
whom theyemploy. Such a record for one afternoon 
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would not compare badly with the achievements of 
the House of Commons, and may well have satisfied 
the appetite for work which is supposed to torment 
municipal reformers. But beyond these matters 
there loomed a larger question, which came up only 
to be postponed for fuller consideration a week or 
two hence, and in which the London public, alike as 
ratepayers and as lovers of their town, will take a 
keener interest—the proposal, namely, of what is 
called the Establishment Committee, for the con- 
struction of a worthy home in which future 
Councillors may dwell. The report of that Com- 
mittee, explaining this scheme, is in many ways 
so interesting a document that it deserves the 
attention which it arouses, and will no doubt receive 
the support which it expects. 

The proposal now before the Council starts by 
assuming that a new home for the work of the 
real fathers of the City is required. The glories 
of the Mansion House will not be overshadowed. 
The sacred precincts of the Corporation will con- 
tinue to be the centre of hospitality and charity, 
of the banquet and the dance. But the business 
of governing London and the great staff which 
that government involves cannot permanently 
find accommodation in the present County Hall; 
and not even the most truculent of Tories will 
maintain that the present method of hiring out- 
lying offices to supplement the want of space at 
a heavy annual rent is a satisfactory method of 
carrying on the administration of what is practi- 
cally one of the greatest departments of the State. 
It is also assumed by the Committee that the 
locality where the Council meets is as central 
and convenient as any spot that could be found, 
and the question therefore is how to find in 
Spring Gardens a site worthy of the Committee's 
great design. By good luck the Government have 
already decided to play on this point into the 
Council’s hands. The Office of Works has made up 
its mind to carry out a much-needed improvement, 
to sweep away the houses on the south side of 
Spring Gardens, and to open an avenue over their 
ruins, prolonging the Mall right up to Charing 
Cross. It would only remain to pull down the 
rest of Spring Gardens, and to destroy the small 
group of houses now huddled together between that 
and Trafalgar Square, to open up an area of nearly 
two acres, facing southwards on to the new avenue 
and northwards on to Trafalgar Square, and admir- 
ably adapted in position and importance for a site 
for the Parliamentof London. Standing, as it would 
then stand, at the corner of Whitehall, the build- 
ing would complete the long line of stately offices 
which extends already from Charing Cross to 
Westminster, and it might form a noble addi- 
tion to the architectural beauty of what an 
optimistic Minister once called the finest site in 
Europe. The cost of acquiring the freehold of all 
the properties scheduled in the scheme, including 
the freehold reversion of the present County Hall, 
is estimated at £813,000. But this charge, which 
would probably be spread in any case over a 
period of sixty years, might be very materially 
lessened if the building could be so designed as 
to permit of the ground floor and basement of 
the frontage on Trafalgar Square being let for 
business offices and shops. Considering that Man- 
chester, twenty years ago, with a population 
of little over 350,000, spent more than a million 
of money in building its town hall, this estimate 
hardly seems excessive. When one remembers the 
enormous sums spent on public purposes of this 
nature in Paris, in Berlin, and even in over-burdened 
Italy, this will appear a very modest outlay for pro- 
viding a magnificent position for the headquarters 
of the rulers of the wealthiest city in the world. 

The danger, we candidly confess, seems to us to 
lie upon the other side. The architect’s estimate of 
the cost of the necessary building is £500,000, and 
though no doubt the reality will dwarf the estimate, 
as is the way with architectural finance, even so we 

















doubt whether a sufficient outlay is contemplated by 
the Committee’s plan. We earnestly hope that no 
bugbear of increasing rates will so far daunt the 
zeal of either party as to permit a great design to 
be marred by niggardly execution. And even more 
earnestly we hope that the plans for the new 
building will be submitted to a Board of Taste on 
which the public can rely, so that another architect's 
enormity may not desecrate a conspicuous and 
historic spot. The warnings given by the internal 
peculiarities of the Law Courts and by the external 
peculiarities of Mr. Norman Shaw’s architectural 
crime on the Embankment have not, we trust, been 
altogether thrown away. There is not, we will 
venture to say, a modern town-hall in any great 
English city, massive and imposing as some doubt- 
less are, which can be regarded either as an adequate 
example for London, or in itself as an unqualified 
success, There is only one city of importance, 
Oxford, where nearly all the recent buildings can 
be pronounced both beautiful and useful, and the 
Committee of the County Council might with ad- 
vantage utilise the ability which has been there 
displayed. Such a theme and object for his labour 
ought to inspire an architect with superb designs. 
If he can raise a House for his employers worthy to 
rank with the great pile at Westminster—which, 
whatever pedants urge against it, stands alone 
among the monuments of modern England for 
spaciousness, solemnity, and grace—we are con- 
fident that the citizens of London will not grudge 
him the means which he requires, and that he may 
promise himself the immortality which only builders 
among the sons of men can hope to earn. 








A CLEAN PROBLEM-STORY.* 





HIS is Mrs. Grundy’s latest speech:—“If we 
must have problem-stories, can we not have 
clean problem-stories ?” 

Mrs. Grundy, it will be seen, has moved with the 
times. She as much as admits that we must have 
problem-stories, and meekly limits her demands to 
this, that, if possible, they shall be clean. The 
question which now arises is: What is a problem- 
story? That question being answered, it will 
become evident whether it is, or is not, in the 
nature of such a story that it should be clean. 
I take a problem-story to be one in which the 
central figure is treated as having a character so 
moulded as to cause him to revolt against accepted 
ethical laws which, however far they may fall short 
of the divinely right, are yet in so far humanly 
excellent that they aim at compassing the greatest 
good for the greatest number. These laws appear 
to me to merge individuals in the community, and 
to exact that a man, or, it may be, a woman, shall 
not act as though he—she—stood alone, or stocd as 
one of two only, upon this earth. In the problem- 
story, in so far as I am acquainted with it, the 
central character always acts as if he or she stood 
alone—on earth, or, rather, stood upon that point 
just beyond the earth, concerning which Archi- 
medes said that, if placed on it, he could, by means 
of his machines, move the world. As a matter 
of fact, Archimedes, it will be remembered—how- 
beit he boasted of what he could do, had he 
reached that point—never really acted as if he 
had reached it, this being probably the reason 
why, extraordinarily interesting man as he was, he 
has never been made the hero of a problem-story. 
The persons who act as if they had reached that 
point are usually quite unscientific men and women 
who are primarily bent on shaping their course of 
life to serve some private end; in this, if the plain 
truth may be said of them, resembling nothing so 
much as the mad dog of the famous ballad in which 
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occurs that phrase—‘“ to serve some private end.” 
It would seem to be a leading idea with these 
persons that happiness is to be found only outside 
the law of Moses, and it is very true that, as they 
are represented in contemporary fiction, their 
animus is especially directed against what Mrs. 
Grundy calls “one very particular commandment.” 
The description of their way of life, as modified by 
these views, has necessitated much lingering upon 
what that admirable Englishwoman terms, perhaps 
not altogether wrongly, the unclean. It is in her 
dismay at this state of affairs that she has just 
twittered into the question: “If we must have 
problem-stories, can we not have clean problem- 
stories?” 

Of course we can. We have them already by 
hundreds, and of the best twenty or so among these 
hundreds is one just re-issued by a London publisher, 
to wit, Carleton’s “Fardarougha.” In this story 
the central figure is a person in so far living to please 
himself alone that all the world and son and wife 
are as nothing to him when pitted against his 
hoarded gold. The miser is an old favourite with 
writers of problem-stories. Plautus wrote of him 
two thousand years ago. Plautus’s play, as is 
well known, is a fragment. A professor of the 
fifteenth century took upon himself to complete it, 
and a professor of the nineteenth century has taken 
upon himself to say that Plautus would never have 
completed it after that fashion. It is, perhaps, 
needless to say that this professor proceeds to 
expound after what fashion Plautus would have 
completed it. The truth is that man in his aspect 
of miser is a phenomenon which needs a higher mind 
than the professorial to deal with it. This being so, 
it is pleasant to reflect that in the period following 
upon that of the professor who first sought to 
complete Plautus, there arose in a country which 
at that time, and for a long time afterwards, footed 
it faithfully in the steps of the Romans, a dramatic 
literature which was productive of scarce anything 
finer than a play which was modelled on Plautus’s, 
and which was called L’Avare. We have some of 
us heard of the form which the miserliness of Euclio 
took, and most of us have read of that which the 
miserliness of Harpagon took. The meeting-points 
and diverging-points between these two, and, still 
more, the meeting-points and diverging-points 
between them and a miser of later French literature, 
Le Pére Grandet, supply matter for very interest- 
ing thought, which, put to paper, would yield a 
chapter of psychology as well as a chapter of 
ethnology. 

If we now pass to the consideration of that 
peculiar type of person, the miser, as he is depicted 
in English literature, we see at the outset a radical 
difference in him, which can only be understood by 
keeping in mind that his delineator is neither Roman 
nor Gaul. There is not space here to enlarge on the 
many misers to be found in English literature. It 
has sometimes appeared to me that the man who 
sets gold before all else has been delineated in that 
literature with noteworthy iteration. I find him in 
Chaucer's “ Pardoner’s Tale” (he is young, and is 
one of three) ; I find him more than once in Spenser ; 
I find him in Shakespeare, and in Shakespeare's 
contemporaries—sufficient to name here Massinger. 
English drama is full of him, and, as he passed out 
of French drama into French fiction, so here. We 
find himin George Eliot. In George Eliot he reforms. 
George Eliot never knew a miser in the life: that is 
why. In the life he never reforms. In the life he 
is as Euclio was, and as Harpagon was, and as Le Pére 
Grandet was; he is as those three young men of 
Chaucer were, and as were Shakespeare's Shylock and 
Massinger’s Sir Giles Overreach; he is as Carleton’s 
Fardarougha was. No two of these nine men 
were quite alike in all respects, but in one respect 
all nine of them were quite alike: they none of 
them reformed. It is in this characteristic—that he 
never reforms—that the miser is surely the most 
pitiful of those diseased whose sickness is a vice, 








and that he is not the least interesting of those 
egoists whose lives make problem-stories. As told 
by Carleton, the story of Fardarougha is a piece of 
work by as much more truthful in conception than 
“Silas Marner” as it is less literary in form. We 
have here the bravest drawing of a miser which has 
yet been given to the world; we have here the 
drawing of a wife and mother which in its exquisite- 
ness has scarce its parallel anywhere; we have a 
cleverly-constructed story set off by dialogue agleam 
with wit, when it does not—to use one of the mas- 
terly phrases of the writer—tremble into agony. 
On the other hand, we have a work marred by 
singular banalities, and by, here and there, gross 
vulgarities. So far are these things, however, from 
being of the soul, or even of the body, of the book, 
that they might have been removed with the ease 
that a necklet of paste diamonds is taken from a 
beautiful neck, and with the same high gain. In 
other words, the book, judiciously edited, might 
have been given to us as a thing to be a joy for ever. 
It has not been judiciously edited, but, edited even 
as it is, it remains one of the best things in prose 
fiction, not the least of its merits being that it is—a 
clean problem-story. 








THE DRAMA. 





“THe GREATEST OF THESE —.” — “*CARMEN.” — 
MADAME BERNHARDT. 


N The Greatest of These — Mr. Sydney Grundy 

has produced a play which would have been a sheer 
impossibility for him or any other English play- 
wright half a dozen years age. It is the latest, and 
in some respects the most striking, of the testimonies 
to the transformative influence of Ibsen upon our 
drama. Without Torvald Helmer we should have 
had no Ian Armitage. Without the scene of Norah’s 
flight from her home we should not have had the 
scene of Mrs. Armitage’s expulsion from hers. In 
the interview between Mrs. Armitage and her old 
lover we have an application of Ibsen's retrospective 
method. In the general drift of the play—its plea 
for a revision of the conventional standards of con- 
duct; its presentation of the seamy side of some 
kinds of virtue; its aim at making some kinds of 
fault more clearly comprehensible, and so more 
easily pardonable—we find the Ibsen criticism 
of life faithfully carried out. To find any 
English playwright working so strenuously on 
these lines would be noteworthy enough; thai 
the playwright should be Mr. Sydney Grundy is 
what Mr. Boffin would have called a “ staggerer.” 
For during the greater part of his career Mr. Grundy 
has been an incorrigible Scribist, lured away to 
mere artificialities by what has been happily called 
(by Mr. Archer, I think) his fatal gift of ingenuity ; 
his work has been full of technical dexterity, “ showi- 
ness,” but trivial in thought and commonplace in 
feeling. And now he executes a right-about-face! 
He has neglected his plot, as a thing of no account, 
and has devoted himself to the examination of ideas 
and ideals. It is a surprise, and a very welcome one. 
A dramatist who can educate himself like this, who 
can suddenly add several inches to his intellectual 
stature in the very prime of life, is a man to be 
reckoned with. I am beginning to feel really vexed 
with myself for the light esteem in which I have 
hitherto held Mr. Grundy. He has made me look 
rather foolish. But if he is not too old to educate 
himself, I trust I am not either. And henceforward 
I will take him as seriously as, I now see, he 
deserves. 

To take a man seriously is, among other things, 
to be keenly alive to his faults. And the first fault 
I have to find with Mr. Grundy's play is that it 
betrays the excessive zeal of the convert. He follows 
Ibsen in his weakness as well as in his strength. 
Thus the conversations between Armitage and his 
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wife are often not so much conversations as ratio- 
cinations. I am reminded of Old Father William’s 
remark that— 


“ 


a I argued it out with my wife, 
And the muscular strength it gave to my jaw 
Has lasted the rest of my life.” 


There is too much arguing out, too much “jaw,” 
jn both Armitages. The man, I should explain, is 
Torvald Helmer pictised. To the purely conventional 
respectability of the Norwegian type the English- 
man adds the narrow but intense religious fervour 
of a certain kind of provincial Dissent. He even 
keeps a sort of spiritual director, to act as his ex- 
ternal conscience and to meddle in his most delicate 
family difficulties. One of these is very delicate 
indeed. Mrs. Armitage, stifled in the close atmo- 
sphere of “duty” and life according to the copy- 
book, married to a self-complacent Mr. Barlow, 
had been for a moment false to her vows with 
another sort of man, one who had the ordinary 
attributes of a human being. Armitage has 
“forgiven ” her, and never lets her forget it, so that 
her existence is really a long martyrdom, not unlike 
that of the lady in Le Supplice dune Femme. But 
he withdraws his forgiveness upon discovering that 
his wife has paid a clandestine visit to the other 
man, Philip Curzon, and turns her out of the house. 
The visit, as we know, and as the husband almost 
immediately discovers, was really paid in his interest. 
His son—another failure of the copy-book system of 
education—has made a fool of himself and even (like 
Norah) committed forgery, and it is to recover the 
forged document from Curzon, who (with the best 
of motives) has got hold of it, that Mrs. Armitage 
seeks out her old lover. The discovery of the truth 
revolutionises the husband's character. 

And here I touch another fault. Armitage is too 
quickly “converted.” Like the lady in Polyeuwcte, 
he might ery— 


“Je vois, je crois, je suis désabus¢.” 


It is a miracle, and I don’t believe in these miracles, 
especially when they happen, as in this case, between 
the acts. To be sure, we are shown the process of 
change at work in the effect wrought on Armitage 
by reading a packet of his dead daughter's letters— 
letters which show him that it was his want of 
real humanity, of response to the yearning for love, 
which caused her death. But this is not enough. 
I should have liked more of a struggle between the 
old and the new man. He should, in taking his wife 
back, have made all sorts of reservations, and these 
reservations should have been broken down one by 
one. A life-long egoist does not see himself for 
what he isin a moment. But, for all that, the play 
drives its main lesson home very effectually. The 
lesson is that it is ourselves, after all, we have to 
forgive; that self-righteousness is a deadly thing; 
that life is impossible without charity. 

The story, as you see, is very simple and 
straightforward. But there is one episode—it is 
nothing more than an episode—which is curiously 
subtle. This is a scene in which the wife and her 
old lover meet. She had pictured him rich and 
successful; she finds him poor, in shabby lodgings, 
With all the heart and ambition taken out of him. 
By little hints and half-sentences we are shown—as 
I have already said, in the retrospective method of 
Ibsen—of what kind their love had been, how it had 
come, as such loves do come, to a sharp and bitter 
end, how it had poisoned the woman’s happiness 
and ruined the man’s career. Yet, in a sense, and 
that not an immoral sense, we are shown that they 
both still think “it was worth it.” We are made to 
feel that the lover is not a bad sort of man, and 
that there is much to pardon in the woman’s love 
or him. But what she cannot forgive him is his 
failure in life. He owed it to her to succeed. Not, 
of course, that his success would have palliated her 
fault, but it would have helped her to some self- 
respect. She has sinned—nothing can alter that— 
ut she would have sinned with a “real man.” 





Curzon had never thought of that, and now that it 
is made clear to him, life hasits old zest for him, and 
ambition is revived. The whole scene, as a picture 
of the half-melancholy, half-tender sequel to a love 
of this kind, strikes me as one of the best things Mr. 
Grundy has ever done, the most carefully observed, 
the most artistic both in expression and in reticence. 

Altogether The Greatest of These — is a notable 
play. Its characters are firmly drawn—a little over- 
charged here and there, no doubt (especially, I should 
imagine, in the case of the dissenting parson), but 
really human and interesting. The acting is careful 
—almost too careful—even a little laboured. Mr. 
Kendal lacks lightness of touch; he ‘bates us not 
one jot of the husband's solemn priggishness. And 
Mrs. Kendal’s picture of the wife strikes me as a 
shade too complacent ; she has a little too much the 
air of being confidently in the right. Her mannerisms 
have not decreased of late, I may add, but she still 
remains, in spite of them, an actress of great power 
and distinction. Perhaps Mr. Kemble as the parson 
was not more disagreeable than the author intended 
he should be. Mr. Nutcombe Gould as the lover was 
quietly master of himself in an exceedingly difficult 
part. 

Operas, founded upon plays, are common enough, 
but examples of the reverse process are, I suspect, 
very rare, and, after the Gaiety Carmen, their 
number is hardly likely to be increased. This is 
an opera-libretto, not exactly without the music, 
but eked out by brief snatches of the music hommed 
or shouted by performers who are not musical. The 
result is deplorable. According to the play-bill, Mr. 
Henry Hamilton has gone back to the fountain-head 
—Mérimée’s story—for his drama; but the actors, by 
their perpetual reminders of Bizet, are evidently of 
opinion that their author has got no further than the 
opera, and I suspect they are right. Anyhow, there is 
nothing of the real salt and savour of Mérimée, his 
succinct style, his detachment, his irony, in Mr. 
Hamilton’s play, which, without the veil, the soften- 
ing atmosphere, either of literary art or of music, be- 
comes a mere melodrama of naked, coarse, and brutal 
violence. Miss Olga Nethersole’s performance of 
the heroine is a sheer piece of vulgarity—there is no 
other word for it. She throws away all restraint, 
hugs and pants and kisses with unblushing realism, 
and, in short, presents a crude picture of a sensual 
she-devil which one need not be prudish to find 
repulsive. It is distressing to find Miss Nethersole’s 
undoubted talent degraded in this way. The whole 
piece, when it is not irritating, is ludicrous. Mr. 
Luigi Lablache ought to know that a matador 
wearing his full professional costume on a trip to 
the mountains is as absurd as George IV. in a kilt in 
the streets of Edinburgh. And the property-man 
ought to know that Spanish peasants do not drink 
their wine out of Italian flasks, but out of leathern 
botas. 

Mme. Sarah Bernhardt’s return to London for a 
brief season this week must be recorded pro memorid, 
but she offers nothing new to criticise. Her voice 
has recovered much of its former quality, and Nature 
has now turned the laugh against the curious im- 
pertinents who were used to rally her on her 
abnormal slimness. She is still the incomparable 
artist that we knew, and it is still her habit to 
surround herself with a company of—well, not 
exactly incomparable artists. A. B. W. 








THE LAST VICTIM OF THE TURK. 





CONSTANTINOPLE, June 6th. 
HUS far the European Powers have taken no 
action at Constantinople in regard to Crete, 
but it is understood here that they have brought 
some pressure to bear upon Greece to prevent any 
action on her part. It is not believed at the 
Embassies that it has gone so far as reported in 
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some Paris papers. There has been no threat of 
seizing the Greek fleet. The Sultan is determined 
to hold the island at any cost, and he is reported 
to have said the other day that even if he had 
to exterminate the population he was doing 
no more than Spain was doing in Cuba; the 
Powers could not support Spain and interfere 
with him. If left to himself, with no _ inter- 
vention on the part of Greece or the Powers, 
he will in the end put down this insurrection. 
The Cretans can hold out for a time, but they 
cannot successfully resist the whole power of Turkey. 
They could easily manage the Mohammedan popula- 
tion of the island, but the Turks have already 30,000 
soldiers there, and can send as many more. There is 
some reason to expect an outbreak in Macedonia, but 
it will come to nothing unless it is supported by Bul- 
garia, Servia, and Montenegro, backed by Russia; 
for the Turks would use the Albanians as they 
used the Kurds against the Armenians. The whole 
country would be given over to plunder and mas- 
sacre. 

It is well understood here that everything depends 
upon the action of the Great Powers. If they main- 
tain absolute neutrality, and allow Greece and the 
Balkan States to go to the aid of their brethren 
in Crete and Macedonia, there will be war, but it 
will be the end of Turkish rule in these provinces. 
This is the natural solution of the difficulty, and it 
would end in the annexation of Crete and a part of 
the mainland to Greece, while Macedonia would go 
mostly to the Slav States. If the Great Powers 
restrain the small States and intervene themselves, 
they can save the Cretans and secure reform in 
Macedonia without war and without destroying the 
nominal rule of the Sultan, or they can make any 
other arrangement which seems good to them. So 
far as I can learn, they have come to no decision on 
this question, and I am sorry to say that the general 
belief here is that they will neither intervene them- 
selves nor allow the small States to do so. They 
will leave the Christians to their fate and continue 
to treat the Caliph as their brother beloved. 

When I think of this I am reminded of a scene 
I once witnessed on Galata bridge. I heard a man 
cursing the toll-gatherer so vigorously that I stopped 
to listen. He cursed him in Greek until his vocabu- 
lary was exhausted, and then cursed him in Turkish, 
which is still richer in abusive language, until he 
finally stopped, hesitated, and added, “If there is 
any other curse which I have forgotten may that 
rest on you also.” I exhausted my vocabulary on 
the Armenian Question. That the Christians of 
Crete and Macedonia are great sufferers; that the 
Sultan has ignored all his promises of reform; that 
they have nothing to expect under Turkish rule 
but still greater misery, is freely acknowledged by 
every Embassy here. It is equally well known that 
they are suffering because they are Christians; 
that the conflict now going on in Turkey is 
one between Islam and Christianity—a Moslem 
crusade to root out Christianity from the Empire, 
carried on under the protection of Christian Europe. 
This was not so clear a year ago as it is now; but 
even then those who understood the character of 
the chief advisers and agents of the Sultan felt that 
this was true. The full details now known of the 
destruction of the Armenians and the spirit of the 
Moslem population leave no doubt on this question. 
And there is a general expectation of a renewal 
of this holy war in Armenia and Asia Minor this 
summer if the Cretans are left to their fate; and it 
is thus made clear that Europe wili continue to pro- 
tect the Sultan—that the Tsar will do no more for 
Orthodox Greeks than for the Armenians. In the 
last great Cretan insurrection it was only the Greeks 
who were excited by it; but now every Christian 
in Turkey feels that he has a personal interest in the 
question. His own fate is in some measure bound 
up in it. 

Next to the Cretan Question the subject most 
discussed at Constantinople is the health of the 
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Sultan. There seems to be no doubt that he is jj], 
but how serious the illness is [do not know. Accord. 
ing to the most reliable authority, he has a tumoy 
on or about the spine—whether malignant or not 
is not known. An operation has been recommended 
by physicians, but declined. Thus far this difficulty 
has not prevented his appearance at the Salaamlu; 
on Fridays or interfered with his active control of 
the affairs of the Empire—through Izzet Bay, the 
reigning favourite at the Palace. As his face i, 
now painted when he appears in public it is 
probable that his general health is affected by 
this local trouble. For some years past his 
health has been much better than it was ip 
the earlier years of his reign, when he was subject 
to nervous attacks which amounted almost to 
insanity, and which made it impossible for hin 
to attend to business for days together. If his 
general health is weakened by this tumour, the old 
trouble will probably return and give anew develop. 
ment to the intrigues of the Palace, making thing: 
worse rather than better. There are many Turk: 
who believe that he is the last of the Sultans, and | 
have been told that he shares this belief himself, 
I first heard this a number of years ago; of late! 
have heard it often. There seems to have been some 
prophecy about it in connection with the portraits 
of the Sultans at the Bagdad Kiosk. There is n 
room for anymore. So at leasta Turkish gentleman 
explained it to me to-day. This bit of superstition 
has only this importance: should such a catastrophe 
happen, it would be quietly accepted by the Turk 
here as the decree of Fate. 

The reports in regard to the confederation o! 
the Balkan States under Russian protection hav 
not excited as much interest here as at Vienna, but 
there seems to be no doubt that something of thi: 
kind has been under discussion at Moscow. Hor 
far it has gone I donot know. If it does not involv 
any immediate occupation of Macedonia, Austri 
cannot object; but if Greece goes to the aid 
Crete, and an insurrection breaks out in Macedonia 
Austria will be forced to face the question at 
once whether she will give up Macedonia or 9 
to war with Russia. She could not run the risk 
of occupying Macedonia herself when there wa 
any danger impending on the side of Russia 
My impression is that it is not the purpose of 
Russia to precipitate a European war this year, 
or to attack Turkey, but rather to complete the 
work begun last winter—to maintain a close alliance 
with Turkey, to bring the Balkan States more fully 
under her control, and secure their co-operation later 
on, when the great conflict comes with Austria and 
Germany. With Turkey, the Balkan States, and 
Roumania against her, as they were two years ago 
—or at least might have been in case of war—Russia 
was at a great disadvantage, but now she has nothing 
to fear on this side and can concentrate all her forces 
in Poland; while Austria has to provide against an 
insurrection in Bosnia and a general rising of the 
Southern Slavs. I do not believe that Russia will 
attack Austria or give Macedonia to the Balkan 
States until she has fully perfected these prepara 
tions for an offensive movement on the souther2 
position. For the same reason she will, if possible, pre 
vent Greece from taking part in the Cretan rebellion, 
no matter how many Christians may be massacred 
by the Turks. 








JULES SIMON. 





Paris, June 9th. 

NOTHER notable figure has disappeared from 
A the scene. Jules Simon is gone. With him 
the generation of “vieilles barbes” of 48 become’ 
almost extinct. He was a remarkable man; of § 
type peculiarly French, which is very difficult 
appraise: a strange mixture of strength and weak: 
ness, greatness and littleness—I was going to ad 
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of wisdom and its converse, but that might be ex- 
cessive, if not wholly unjust. Having received repeated 
and quiteunmerited attentions from this distinguished 
public man, it would be most unseemly to record 
anything disrespectful against his memory on my 

rt. At the same time, even a necrological notice 
must, if it have any value, be sincere; and, in the 
ease Of the deceased politician and professor, light 
and shade naturally enter into the portraiture. 
The judgment of a journalist, as such, on a public 
man is necessarily subject to reservation. Asa rule, 
his acquaintance with his subject—a celebrity of 
the day—is imperfect and superficial He may 
have obtained some insight into phases of character 
which escape the otherwise better-equipped observer 
ata distance ; but he is apt to lay hold of signs of 
inferiority rather than superiority, of weakness 
rather than of strength. 

“A man of immense talent, but a perfect 
comedian,” was the confidential verdict of M. 
Waddington. This was not unkindly meant, as 
it undoubtedly represented the current opinion of 
the French political world a dozen years ago. It 
probably signified what must have struck everybody 
who was brought into contact with M. Simon as his 
extreme artfulness, not necessarily in an unworthy 
sense but as signifying exceptional powers of 
accommodation. The idea was condensed in the 
well-known, but probably apocryphal, exclamation 
attributed to Mgr. Dupanloup, the famous bishop 
of Orleans, ‘‘ Ce diable d’homme sera Cardinal avant 
noi!” While listening to Jules Simon holding forth, 
whether in public or private, one’s natural inclina- 
tio was to regard him as a time-serving unctuous 
apologist. But this was a great mistake; behind 
this mask of deference to the opinions of others, 
and his flattery of their person, lay a strong will and 
concealed purpose. 

At the time of my first acquaintance with the 
retired statesman he was smarting under the sense 
of rejection by the Republican party in 1881, owing 
to the antagonism of Gambetta. “Je suis & peu prés 
leseul représentant du parti libéral au Sénat,” the 
veteran remarked to me in his peculiar husky tones, 
that had earned him the savage appellation which, 
at the present hour, I forbear to transcribe. It 
might sound indicative of undue vanity, but it was 
not far from the truth. Possibly the disappointed 
Liberal attached too much importance to a formula, 
and attributed too much significance to the supposed 
anti-religious spirit of the education programme 
conceived by Gambetta and carried out by Jules 
Ferry. It is difficult, if not impossible, to weigh 
these things in the balance and assign cause and 
effects. It is certain that the first effect of these 
education laws was not favourable to the antici- 
pations of their framers. 

The generation that went through the public 
elementary schools, after the promulgation of the 
watchwords of free, lay, and obligatory public in- 
struction, grew up with tendencies more imbued with 
readiness to revolt against authority than with rever- 
ence or respect. Crime, especially youthful crime, 
had increased instead of diminished. Other disagree- 
able and alarming symptoms of disorder abounded, 
& fact which to the reflective mind was fraught 
with dire consequences for the future of the nation. 
These things had saddened and alarmed the aged 
philosopher, as he was fond of describing himself. 
His adversaries objected that the decadence he 
deplored wasonly the natural outcomeofhis principles 
of liberty, in the widest sense of the term. But 
Jules Simon would never acknowledge this: he 
always distinguished between liberty and licence; 
the liberty to do good from the freedom to work 
evil. These abstract points may be left out of 
consideration in this personal notice. 

I do not feel called upon to gauge the intellectual 
character of this eminent product of his age and 
It is a more grateful task to do homage 
to his unvarying kindness, his exquisite courtesy, 
his unfailing patience, the inimitable charm of his 








Talking with the old gentleman in 
his study, surrounded by his many volumes, was in 
itself to breathe an Attic air; to obtain a spark of 
the intellectual fire which lighted up the embers of 


conversation. 


a brilliant genius. One sat on, unconscious of the 
lapse of time and of the course of engagements, 
under the spell of the charmer, who never betrayed 
the slightest sign of weariness or impatience. This 
may have been part of the art of the comedian, but 
it was intensely interesting to the privileged auditor 
who, within the security of four walls—‘ wnter vier 
Augen” — was treated to revelations of State 
secrets, and sometimes astounding confidences. In 
early life Jules Simon was a man of considerable 
physical advantages. The late Dr. John Chapman 
described him as of extreme beauty, with dark 
flashing eyes and long black hair, when a lecturer at 
the Sorbonne some fifty years ago. In the last 
twenty years he had always borne the same aspect 
of somewhat premature old age; but when roused 
something of the fire of youth peeped out under the 
semblance of detachment from the things around 
him. I can recall a glowing and passionate 
philippic from the tribune of the National Assembly 
at Versailles, when goaded by the attacks and 
taunts of his so-called moral order opponents. Of 
late years these attacks and taunts had been 
transferred by the swing of the political pendulum 
from Right to Left, until finally they ceased from a 
sort of natural effluxion. The other day the Duc de 
Broglie might have been seen giving his arm to the 
impenitent Liberal. 

The last time I had the pleasure of seeing M. 
Jules Simon was in the new Sorbonne, a few weeks 
ago, at the reception of the Members of the new 
Franco-Scottish Union. The old man came in, 
leaning on the arm of his faithful friend and 
colleague M. Georges Ricot. Although manifestly 
failing he yet delivered an impromptu address of 
welcome, which filled the hearers with admiration 
at the marvellous fertility and extraordinary grace 
of this master mind, who may be said to have 
fulfilled his course and left a brilliant example to his 
successors in public as well as in private life. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





SUNDAY IN CORNWALL. 


Srr,—Mr. Armstrong, of Penzance, in THE SPEAKER of the 
6th of June, remonstrates with the writer of your otherwise 
excellent article of the 23rd of May on the Sunday question, for 
his attack on the poor Newlyn fishermen, who want to enjoy 
their Sundays at home. 

You say, “ Who has proposed to compel the Cornish fisher- 
men to work on Sundays?” I reply that the East-Country 
fishermen compel them to work on Sunday. Ask any of the 
trades-unions, who insist on a limited number of hours of work 
a week, whether it is not necessary to compel men to abstain 
from work, that the great majority may have their rest from 
labour; and compulsion in one case implies compulsion in the 
other. 

The West-Country fishermen work on the share system, 
much praised by economists, as their large pilchard fisheries 
are worked, and as their mines used to be worked, and the 
Sunday rest has been greatly valued by the men, women, and 
boys engaged in it. If their fishing grounds are invaded by 
strangers who fish on Sunday and swamp their markets with 
fish on the Monday morning, they are compelled to do the same, 
as anyone acquainted with competition in any industry well 
knows. The sacrifice of the Sunday at home will be a great 
grievance to the Newlyn fishing folk, not men only, but women 
and children besides. 

They are people that the West-Country may be proud of, 
and have attracted the esthetic tastes of artists by their manners 
and customs. No wonder they fought for a custom so dear to 
them; and though there is plenty of Sabbath law in the land, 
they are to be punished for breaking the law in defence of the 
Sabbath. Considering the idiotic Sabbatarianism of the London 
Post Office, the largest city in the world and the only city where 
a post-office Sabbath is observed, it comes with a bad grace from 
London to hold up the poor Newlyn fishermen to contempt for 
their love of the Sabbath rest. There is a good and respectable 
popnlation of Jews who sacrifice one day a week for their own 
Sabbath and have to sacrifice another for the Christian Sabbath. 
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They might well be employed to do the necessary Sunday work 
in Sabbatarian London at the post-office, or any other much- 
required Sunday work.—Your obedient servant, 

Plymouth, June 8th, 1896. W. F. Couuier. 





EDUCATION AND THE IRISH. 


Srr,— Apart from the actual merits or demerits of the 
Education Bill, and from the question as to its retrogressive or 
progressive tendency, there is now the evident fact before us— 
that ninety-nine Nonconformists out of every hundred regard it 
with the deepest hostility and in the light ~ fe Test Act. This 
fact alone should put all tolerant persons on their guard—those, 
at least, who are not blinded by the hour’s triumph. A Bill 
which affects the nation at large, which entirely changes the 
educational system of this country, should, at least, have the 
bulk of the people of England enthusiastically behind it. Yet 
it cannot be pretended for a moment that such is the case. For 
Nonconformists condemn it, Liberals condemn it, experts 
condemn it, and a number of others are trying to make a bad 
Bill less bad and mischievous by nearly two thousand amend- 
ments. 

Mr. Macnamara may be taken as a fair type both of the 
teaching staff and of the parents, who are, after all, the ones 
most nearly affected. He says: “ While he wished to avoid 
political discussion, he ventured as a working parent, whose 
ehildren used the elementary schools, to ask members of the 
Congress to fight tooth and nail against the proposals of the 
Education Bill.” (Speech to Co-operative Congress.) Con- 
sidering that 49s. is to be the limit for each child (in Argyle it 
is 63s. 6}d.; in New York, 100s.), one is led to suppose that 
the School Board rate for the education of the working classes 
was deemed excessive, and that strict economy is now to play 
& prominent part. Nobody has been bold enough to say—so far 
2s I know—that this new system of education will produce 
better educated citizens or keener workmen in the busy com- 
peting markets of the world. Is it, after all (in spite of the 
extension of age) a sly move by the party of Reaction to “kee 
the working classes in their proper place”? And will this be 
our Nemesis for leaving our fellow Christians to their fate in 
Armenia—the descent of England to a second-rate Power, a 
nation elbowed from the front rank in every market ? 

The fact is that Churchmen demand this Bill as the price of 
their votes. And Churchmen have now got it. Will it prove 
one of the severest of their curses in the time to come, I 
wonder? For no good can accrue to the Church, ultimately, by 
an act of injustice. No good can come of a relief snatched over 
the body of a Nonconformist. No good can come of kindling 
the religious fires again. No good can come of uprooting the 
national system of education and substituting for it the result 
of a compact—a Bill of which nobody in his heart really 
approves, as Lord Rosebery said. The Church of England has 
quite enough to do to draw the nation to the national Church 
without binding the unstatesmanlike Churechmen who would 
lead her aside from her mission to serve their own ends. God’s 
mills grind slowly, but they are very sure; and if sectarian 
Churechmen have their way, by-and-by the Church will lose her 
national character and ecrystallise into a sect. And as a 
sectarian body it will be judged. There are signs already that 
she has forfeited the respect of a large portion of the com- 
munity. Alas! as a national Churchman, I will have no part 
or lot in placing my Church in such an invidious position before 
the world. Of course, if Churchmen desire to disestablish their 
Church, there is nothing more to be said—they are taking the 
very best measures to that end. It seems quite within the truth 
to say that some Church schools needed relief, partly on account 
of the illiberality of Churchmen, partly on account of local and 

ersonal causes, and partly on account of the competition of 
School Boards. But it would not have been very difficult for 
the Conservatives to introduce a measure which, while pleasing 
Churchmen nearly as much as now, might have been made not 
unacceptable to the rest of the nation—a measure, not a 
revolution for which they had no mandate from the country. 

Nonconformists naturally feel sore that Nationalists have 
east their vote against them in the hour of their emergency, 
although it could not have come as a surprise. But to say that 
in consequence Home Rule is as dead as Queen Anne, and that 
Home Rule means Rome Rule, is to forget that (1) the prin- 
ciple remains the same (for which, by the bye, many of us have 
suffered): what was a righteous cause then is a righteous cause 
now, It was believed that Home Rule was an act of justice ; 
that it would disperse the forces of disorder; that it would pro- 
duce a much kindlier feeling between the races; that it would 
solidify the Empire. And we believe it still. (2) Seeing that 
English Roman Catholics are strongly opposed to Home Rule, 
and that they are as fond of proselytising as, say, the usual 
Irish Protestant, and very much more so than the Irish 
Catholic, we may assume that in their eyes, at least, Home Rule 
does not mean Rome Rule. And further, that no Government 
in its senses would grant Home Rule without properly safe- 
guarding the minority. But the Nationalist cannot now justly 
expect the English Liberal to sacrifice his own causes, as once 
he did when Nationalism presented one solid block. So long as 





the Irishman will put himself before his country, and the peop), 
will allow it, so long must he expect the English Liberal 1, 
regard Home Rule as indeed a righteous act, but one of map 
righteous acts which he has to pass into law. If Mr. Dillg 
Mr. Redmond, and Mr. Healy would march together unde 
say, Mr. Sexton, the great act of justice might be consummata( 
within ten years. This means that the fault of the thry 
should become the virtue of the last, and the fault of the lay 
the virtue of the first. 

I wonder whether all four sufficiently love their —— in 
act to practise this self-sacrifice? Until they fall into lin, 
their cause, no matter how righteous, is hopeless. They ay 
only playing into the hands of their enemies. The Irish ex 
now do very well without an O’Connell or a Parnell—they hay: 
passed beyond that stage, thanks to the Liberal party. But on 
chairman and one committee they must have if they want t 
make any effective appeals to the orderly, methodical, matter. 
of-fact Englishman and Scotchman. It is not given to every. 
one to appreciate their position so perfectly and sympathetically 
and patiently as Mr. Gladstone did.— Your obedient servant, 


Morpaunt CROFTOon, 








THE IDEAL WIFE. 





(WitHovut DISTINCTION OF NATIONALITY.) 


WIFE whose love has vanquished doubt ani 
fear, 
In faith and courage man’s eternal mate, 
Of reason and of will commensurate. 
A loveliness that time will but endear, 
Whereof the flower, enfolding, year by year, 
A soul more beautiful, with light elate, 
Steals sweetness from the winds of adverse fate, 
Like summer-lilies, fed with radiance clear. 
Man’s home and comrade, passionate, pure, ani 
strong, 
Among the merry, gay with quip and jest— 
To all the sad and lonely, motherhood. 
The heart of him she loves, to war with wron; 
He is her strength, and she to him is rest, 
Revealing, each to each, Truth, Beauty, Good. 


A. M. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Mr. SWINBURNE'S “ TALE OF BALEN.” 


OR his tale of Balen or Balin le Savage Mr. 
Swinburne has contented himself with following 
Malory step by step. I venture to think this a pity, 
while admitting that Tennyson succeeded but poorly 
in constructing a neat story out of the adventures 
of the two brothers. “ Balin and Balan” has never, 
I believe, been reckoned among the great Laureate’s 
triumphs. Even among the Idylls it takes a low 
place. But in construction, in architectonics, 
Tennyson never excelled, and his failure in this 
case was no proof that the thing couldn’t be done. 
To follow Malory was simply to renounce the 
attempt and be content with an episodic story. 
And when one considers the magnificent avayvapics 
that lay waiting for his hand at the conclusion of the 
tale, Mr. Swinburne’s renunciation of plot is a trifle 
disappointing. 


He has chosen, however, and we must accept 
his choice. He follows Malory very carefully; 
indeed, I think his one innovation of consequence 
is the catalogue of knights who essayed vainly to 
draw the sword of the Lady Lyle of Avalon. Now, 
Malory in his episodes is frequently naif and now 
and then all but childish ; and the transcription of 
his tale into verse would seem to demand for com- 
plete success a reflection of this naiveté, this child- 
ishness even, in the handling, and particularly 12 
the metrical handling. But Mr. Swinburne has 
clothed and covered Malory’s rough joints with 
persuasive rhetoric and made the whole story 42 
excuse for a feat of accomplished versifying, 5° 
amazing in its cleverness that even the critic who 
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thought he was prepared for anything Mr. Swin- 
burne might do stands aghast as before a miracle. 
The stanza is that of Tennyson’s “Lady of 
Shalott” with a difference—a difference easier to 
feel than to put into words. Here is Tennyson's 
stanza :— 
“On either side the river lie 
Long fields of barley and of rye, 
That clothe the wold and meet the sky; 
And thro’ the field the road runs by 
To many-tower’d Camelot ; 
And up and down the people go, 
Gazing where the lilies blow 
Round an island there below, 
The island of Shalott.” 
And here is Mr. Swinburne’s :— 


“Then toward a sun-bright wild-wood side 

He looked and saw beneath it ride 

A knight whose arms afar espied 

By note of name and proof of pride 
Bare witness of his brother born, 

His brother Balan, hard at hand, 

Twin flower of bright Northumberland, 

Twin sea-bird of their loud sea-strand, 
Twin song-bird of their morn.” 


Throughout this poem Mr. Swinburne sticks 
pretty constantly to the iambic beat, whereas 
Tennyson is carefully irregular, writing now— 


“Four gray walls and four gray towers” 
end now— 
“The willowy hills and fields among” 


snd occasionally even a whole line of trochees— 
“irra lirra,’ by the river 
Sang Sir Lancelot.” 

But the difference cannot be reduced to a mere 
matter of scansion. It resides rather in the emo- 
tinal movement of the verse, which in Mr. Swin- 
burne’s hands has more rush and fervour than in 
Tennyson’s. It moves more smoothly but less 
nimbly. It seems to carry—and indeed does carry 
—far more weight of feeling. 


The stanza is a difficult one in any case, with its 
quadruple and triple rhymes. To repeat it some 
two-hundred-and-fifty times, as Mr. Swinburne has 
done, and make it the vehicle of a narrative packed 
close with incident and (towards the close) heaped 
high with emotion; and to do all this without 
betrayal of lassitude or even of the slightest strain, 
seems to me a giant’s feat. I dare assert that fifty 
years ago people would have rubbed their eyes over 
it and proclaimed a miracle. Fifty years ago, as a 
matter of fact, it would have been a miracle: and it 
is only Mr. Swinburne’s career, with its ceaseless 
experiments and continuous success in making our 
language ever more and more supple and finding 
éver wider and wider scope for its suppleness, that 
makes it something less than a miracle to-day. As 
it is, who but Mr. Swinburne could have rung these 
«00-odd changes on the quadruple and triple rhyme 
— having recourse to the nakedest make- 
shitts ? 

“When Merlin sang in Arthur's hall 
A week on end, with metrical 
Exactness, his phenomenal 

Insistence did the knights appal : 
They yawnéd ever more and more: 

Till Guinevere impatiently 

Remarked to Lot of Orkeney 

That even the phrase ‘ex tempore’ 
Might come to rhyme with ‘bore.’” 


Mr. Swinburne is driven to no makeshifts. He 
carries his verse as a garment—a flowing garment, 
and it has the defects of its fluidity. His metaphors, 
ls smiles, still abhor the concrete. It seems as if in 
time he would draw all his images from two natural 
phenomena—the contest of day and night, and the 
Clash of the sea waves ; and he is as fond as ever of 
that old locution in which one abstraction bids 
another abstraction do something or other. “Faith 
bids fear be dumb,” “Fear bade hope within him 
quail,” “ Fear bade hate in darkness ride ”— 





“The sorrow and scorn on Balen’s brow 
Bade silence curb him there” ; 


and again— 
“Though humble heart and poor array 
Kept not from spirit and sense away 


Their noble nature, nor could slay 
The pride they bade but pause and stay... .” 


—and so on. The poem indeed is crowded with 
these personified abstractions, which do it on the 
whole great disservice : for they take life and blood 
out of the talk and movement of Mr. Swinburne’s 
characters. How can one, for instance, believe in 
two knights who address one another in this 
shadowy fashion ?— 
“ He 
Made woeful answer: ‘This should do 
Great scathe to me, with nought for you 
Of help that hope might hearken to 
For boot that may not be.’ 
And Balen answered: ‘I were loth 
To fight as one perforce made wroth 
With one that owes by knighthood’s oath 
One love, one service, and one troth 
With me to him whose gracious hand 
Holds fast the helm of knighthood here 
Whereby man's hope and heart may steer: 
I pray you let not sorrow or fear 
Against his bidding stand.’” 


This is passing vague ; and a good deal of the fight- 
ing in the book is hardly more convincing. The sea 
has a knack of running in between the combatants, 
who deliver their stroke (so to speak) in water. But 
for all this, the poem moves with rare dignity ; and, 
whatever may be said of the characters, the author 
at any rate speaks with the true authoritative voice. 
It breaks out in lovely passages— 


“ And there they laid their dead to sleep 
Royally, lying where wild winds keep 
Keen watch and wait more soft and deep 
Than where men’s choirs bid music weep 

And song like incense heave and swell. 
And forth again they rode, and found 
Before them, dire in sight and sound, 

A castle girt about and bound 
With sorrow like a spell.” 


And in lovely images, as— 


“Strong summer, dumb with rapture, bound 
With golden calm the woodlands round.” 
Or— 


“ And all those hard light hearts were swayed 
With pity passing like a shade 
That stays not, and may not be stayed.” 


The concluding pages, from which this last quotation 
is drawn, are magnificent altogether. They do not 
lend themselves to quotation (for that matter, 
quotations must always do Mr. Swinburne much 
injustice), but I doubt if he has ever written verses 
more solemn in sound or finer in feeling. 


A. T. Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 


PARIS IN GLARE AND GLOOM. 


Recotitections oF Paris. By Captain the Hon. D. 
Bingham. London: Chapman & Hall. 


APTAIN BINGHAM is the author of many inter- 

esting booksabout French history and Frenchmen. 
He is, or has been, a newspaper correspondent, and 
he lived in Paris during the closing scenes of the 
Second Empire, during the siege of Paris, and the 
brief reign of the tumultuous Commune. He has 
succeeded in giving the public two sparkling volumes 
of his reminiscences during all that deeply-interest- 
ing time. Let us begin with whatever fault-finding 
we have to undertake, and so be done with it as 
early as possible. Captain Bingham is a very clever, 
but by no means a careful, writer. He does not 
always adopt Lindley Murray’s views as regards 
English grammar. In the second page of his pre- 
face he says, “neither Monsieur De Freycinet nor 
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Monsieur Jules Ferry were able to secure the 
necessary majority.” He is often inaccurate in his 
spelling of proper names. He gives us Monsieur 
Casimir Perier as Monsieur Casimir Perrier. Emile 
Ollivier is almost always given as Emile Olivier. 
Ernest Picard occasionally becomes Ernest Pinard. 
Captain Bingham speaks of an Englishwoman “in 
great vogue at one time in Paris, one Emma Crutch, 
who assumed the more euphonious name of Cora 
Pearl and rose to the top of her profession.” Cora 
Pearl's name was certainly not Crutch, but it is 
perhaps not necessary now, under all the circum- 
stances, to say what it really was. Such faults as 
these are really all that one can find with the book. 
The author probably writes with a very rapid and 
a careless pen, and a gallant soldier might perhaps 
not have told us so many good stories if he had 
occupied his mind too much in thinking seriously 
about spelling and grammar. 

Captain Bingham lived in Paris during some of 
the most exciting scenes of its great animated 
history. He saw everybody, he knew everybody, 
and he has the art of picturesque description. He 
is the impressionist of newspaper correspondents. 
His account, for instance, of the Duc de Morny 
seems to reproduce the man as he lived. “ The 
success of the coup d'état,” he says, “ was in a great 
measure due to the courage, coolness, and good- 
humour of de Morny, who took possession of the 
Ministry of the Interior, then occupied by Monsieur 
de Thorigny, at the head of two hundred and fifty 
Chasseurs. At the opera, on the evening before the 
coup d'état, a lady having asked him which side he 
would take in the event of the broom being neces- 
sary, de Morny wittily replied that he would take 
the side of the handle.” So he did, as everyone 
knows. Captain Bingham has evidently a sort of 
admiration for de Morny, as it would seem most 
people had who were brought into any acquaintance 
with him. Nobody could fail to see his weaknesses 
and his faults. He was an absolutely unmoral, if 
not exactly immoral, man. His one virtue was that 
he stuck to his friends and to those whom he loved. 
He was appointed to preside over the Lower House 
of the French Imperial Parliament, and, as Captain 
Bingham tells us, “was looked upon as the beaw- 
idéal of a President of the Chamber.” “ He was not 
only the pink of politeness, but there was a peculiar 
charm in his manner which disarmed faction; nor 
was he wanting in firmness. He was to the manner 
born. It is true that when he was President there 
was no uproarious Opposition ; the Opposition con- 
sisted of only five members, but three of these were 
men of talent. The French Government was said to be 
a despotism tempered by epigrams, and Jules Favre, 
Emile Ollivier,and Ernest Picard assailed the Second 
Empire in its zenith with a plentiful stock of shafts 
to compensate themselves for the want of liberty. 
But neither the venom of the first, the eloquence of 
the second, nor the wit of the third could ruffle the 
equanimity of the Due de Morny or disturb his 
dignity, and the consequence was that no scenes of 
violence disgraced the Chamber over which he 
presided. His personal appearance, too, was greatly 
in his favour. He was more distinguished than 
handsome. A man whom Lord Chesterfield would 
have found after his own heart, so far as the 
outward graces went.” The comparison is very apt. 
De Morny was essentially a strong man, who put 
on the ways of a voluptuary and a trifler, Ches- 
terfield is regarded by most Englishmen as a mere 
fribble. He was in reality a statesman and a 
strong man. He was the only statesmanlike Lord 
Lieutenant whom Ireland had had for many 
generations. De Morny, by his energy and his 
infinite daring, brought the coup d’¢tat to a success. 
He was well known to be a half-brother of the 
Emperor. At his funeral all doubt as to the matter 
ceased. “In 1857,” says Captain Bingham, “de 
Morny had caused the Court no little annoyance by 
his pretensions. He had been appointed to go to 
St. Petersburg to represent France at the marriage 





of the Tsar, and on this occasion he assumed as 
armes parlantes, a hortensia in flower, and to render 
this heraldic language more clear took for his 
device ‘ Tace sed memento.” He made the Secong 
Empire and he destroyed it. He was the author 
of the Mexican Expedition, the Moscow of Lonis 
Napoleon. When de Morny died there was a story 
told all over France and England that in his latest 
moments, finding the hopeless end drawing near, he 
sent out for the famous, or notorious, singer, 
Thérése, to enliven his fading senses with the 
rattling strains of “ Rien n’est sacré pour un sapeur,” 
Captain Bingham says nothing about this, and 
probably the story is not true. But it was told g 
the time and very generally believed, nor did there 
seem anything very unlikely about it. 

Captain Bingham is very happy in almost all his 
sketches of public men in Paris. He does not seem 
to us to give the late Prince Napoleon credit for any- 
thing like the extraordinary amount of capacity and 
culture which Plon-Plon really possessed. His ac. 
count of Paris during the Siege and the Commune is 
most minute and realistic. It is, in fact, the outcome 
of a diary kept during these especially eventful 
scenes. Of course we have all read many descrip- 
tions of Paris during the Siege and under the Com- 
mune, but there are many touches and even pictures 
in Captain Bingham’s Recollections which bring the 
whole life before us with freshness and new attrac- 
tion. Captain Bingham writes in a spirit of what we 
may perhaps call cheery cynicism. He does not 
expect too much of human nature, and especially, 
perhaps, of Parisian human nature. But he is 
willing to make full allowance for everybody, and 
he is not even very hard upon the Germans who 
shut him up in Paris and kept him half-starving 
there for months. He seems to have been determined, 
as he was there, to get as much copy and as much 
fun out of the whole situation as he could. ‘I 
had no desire to leave Paris, and yet the feeling 
of being invested was a painful one. Large as the 
prison was, I was still a prisoner with a good many 
friends of the pen to share my captivity—Charles 
Austin, of the Times; Frank Lawley, of the Daily 
Telegraph ; Henry Labouchere, of the Daily News; 
Thomas Gibson Bowles, of the Morning Post; J. 
Augustus O'Shea, of the Standard. Then there 
was Mr. Dallas, who wrote both for the Times and 
the Daily News, and Lewis Wingfield, who was 4 
sort of free lance, and who told me that he had 
remained in Paris in the interest of art. He was 
engaged on a piece of sculpture, and wished to 
obtain a good model of Agony. He thought that 
a sortie would probably furnish him with what he 
required. I may add that he at once joined the 
ambulance corps, and was most devoted in his 
attention to the sick and wounded.” We must 
say that Captain Bingham was in very pleasant 
company, and the humours of such merry men 
must have brightened even the monotony and the 
semi-starvation of the siege. “ As Bismarck,” says 
Captain Bingham, “was amiable enough to express 
it, we were about to stew in our own gravy. 
Bismarck certainly used the words, or some words 
like them, but he used them only as a quotation 
from Chaucer. Bismarck is better read in some of 
the great English classic poems than most of us are 
ourselves. Captain Bingham’s book is undoubtedly 
full of life and “ go” and picturesque incident and 
anecdote. There is no chapter in it which has not 
something to read and to remember. 





MEDL&ZVAL UNIVERSITIES. 

THe UNIVERSITIES OF EUROPE IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By Hastings Rashdall, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of 
Hertford College, Oxford. In 2 vols. Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press, 

Tris is a book of which Oxford may well be proud. 

It is the work of one of her younger scholars, but 

it is such a monument of research as only the hands 
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of a scholar who was also a philosopher could build. 
It is remarkable for its erudition, but it is even more 
remarkable for its lucidity, its critical insight, its 
patient intellectual power. The author carries his 
joad of learning easily, though not lightly ; he carries 
itas a man whose strength is equal to his load, and 
who has by careful discipline made himself master 
of his strength. The book is not only learned, but 
philosophical. It is distinguished by remarkable 
insight into the causes and reasons and connections 
of things; the author studies his subject, not as if it 
were a heap of dead bones collected for an anatomical 
museum, but as if it were a living form in biclogy 
—an organism with a natural history, alive within 
its environment and needing at once the past 
and the present to explain its’ being. Hence, 
while his special concern is the Medieval Uni- 
yersities, his general achievement is a history of 
culture and thought, of education and the educa- 
tional institutions in the Middle Ages, with all 
that they stand for, all that made them what 
they were and that makes them memorable and 
important, 

He starts from the true and indisputable position 
that “the institutions that the Middle Age has 
bequeathed to us are of greater and more imperish- 
able value even than its cathedrals,” and among these 
institutions the University holds a foremost place. 
Like the Roman Church and the Feudal Hierarchy 
headed by the Roman Emperor, “it represents an 
attempt to realise a concrete form of an ideal of life 
in one of its aspects.” And in these volumes he does 
more than any English writer has hitherto attempted 
to do, to help us to understand how the Universities 
came to be, by what forces they were created and 
shaped and modified. He sees that they were created 
bythe thirst for knowledge, by the demand of reason 
to be instructed, exercised, satisfied. But he also 
perceives how the varied conditions of time and 
place affected and determined their special char- 
acters. Thus he admirably analyses and describes 
the political conditions that made Bologna a Univer- 
sity of students and Paris a University of masters. 
He makes us see how the traditions of the ancient 
Roman municipalities and the living ambitions and 
policies of the free cities of Italy affected the con- 
stitutional framework and ideal of the great learned 
corporations that took shape in their midst. And he 
sees no less distinctly how life in a great capital, 
which was also a cathedral city, where Chapter and 
Bishop and King were all potent and not always 
harmonious, helped to shape the constitution of 
Paris, while the cpposite conditions present in a 
city like Oxford, which was neither a capital 
nor a Bishop’s seat, helped to work out the dis- 
tinctive constitution and history of its Uni- 
versity. And he no less makes obvious why 
the studies of the Transmontane and Cismon- 
tane Universities so differed in the subjects they 
specially cultivated. It is curious that the great 
academic homes of theology in the Middle Ages 
Were on the northern side of the Alps, while on 
the southern side law and medicine and literature 
Were cultivated. But while he thus brings out the 
differences of local factors and conditions of varia- 
tion, he never allows us to forget the moral and 
intellectual issues involved. The work is full of 
well-weighed aphorisms, the fruit of honest thought 
and carefully sifted and analysed material. Thus 
he says, after comparing the lay and the legal spirit 
of Bologna with the clerical and theological spirit 
of Paris: “In all ages the iawyers, invaluable as a 
conservative force, have been as a body greater 
enemies of reform than the priests. The worst 
Corruption of the Middle Age lay in the trans- 
formation of the sacerdotal hierarchy into a hier- 
archy of lawyers.” And no less truly he observes: 
‘It is certain that charges of personal immorality 
are generally forthcoming when orthodoxy de- 
mands that the character of a heretic shall be 
blackened.” One has but to recall the scandals 
‘avented and circulated by the controversialists of 








the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries—the Jesuits 
were past-masters of the art—to feel how true 
this is. 

If these volumes be regarded, not simply as a 
contribution to the history of special institutions, 
but to their philosophy—i.c. an inquiry into the 
causes of their origin and the ends which they 
have served, especially those that work for the 
order and progress of human society—some very 
notable points will become apparent. One of these 
is the great function which the State has fulfilled 
in promoting the moral and intellectual well-being 
of society. In the period here mainly dealt with 
one feels how often there has been more religion 
in the civil conscience than in ecclesiastical policy 
and action. This is illustrated here in a hundred 
different ways, not only in such a typical case as 
Charlemagne founding his imperial schools, but in 
the sacrifices cities and states, kings and emperors, 
nobles and merchants, generally made to encourage 
learning, endow research, or further culture. We 
are struck with the frequency with which States 
have felt that they had no greater need than an 
educated clergy, and have acted as if they believed 
that an ignorant priesthood were a more serious 
calamity to them than even to the Church, and as 
if they could not better promote the well-being of 
their subjects or secure the order of society than by 
the enlightenment of those who had to teach or to 
represent religion. And no doubt they were right, 
though their policy may have been more instinctive 
than conscious. Another and no less important 
point that here emerges is the value and the force 
of local feeling in accomplishing work of common 
and catholic good. The Universities of the Middle 
Ages were all the more varied that they were planted 
now in cities in Italy, where the citizens were a 
people of ancient memory retaining the customs if 
of a forgotten yet latent and still active Paganism, 
and now amid the newer peoples, more susceptible 
and simple because more recent, who dwelt in the 
cities and kingdoms north of the Alps. We are 
forced at every point to feel how potent and creative 
are local and national ambitions, and how determina- 
tive of the special character and function in the 
most universal institutions. There was something 
in the Italian genius as well as history which made 
medicine and law studies congenial to the Italian 
cities, and something in the Teutonic, the English, 
and the Frankish minds that made theology 
and ethics, philosophy and politics, fit fieids for 
their intellectual exercises. Medieval Rome was 
very impotent in the matter of founding in- 
stitutions, though it was very powerful in 
using such as were creations of the local 
genius. If the Universities had waited on the 
Papal initiative they would in many cases never 
have come into existence; but once the pro- 
vincial necessities or energies had created some 
school which gave promise of service, Rome had 
always the genius to see its use and the capacity 
to turn it to some profitable account, whether 
in the way of enhancing its own influence or 
weakening the strength of powers it suspected or 
feared. 

Weare, further, here made to understand the per- 
sistence of the past within the present, the palmary 
instance being the invincible vitality of the classical 
world. It was never, save in a metaphorical sense, a 
dead world, but was always actively at work within 
the ages that seemed most remote from it in mind 
and character. It was Roman jurisprudence and the 
abiding traditions and habits of the Latin munici- 
palities that suggested, and indeed determined, the 
legal and canonical studies in the great Italian 
Universities. It was Plato and Aristotle that made 
the thought, that fixed the problem, and formed the 
intellect of the Northern schoolmen; while the 


forces that worked now and then what our author 
terms “ the recrudescence of Paganism” were always 
near at hand, and, on occasion offered, ready 
for action. 


The culture and the science of the 
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Universities were but forms under which the ancient 
world lived within the medieval, even as the older 
religions lived below the modern, even occasionally 
breaking through the thin superficial crust. We 
also see how Universities, the longer they lived, 
became the more able to conserve, but the less able 
to initiate. Itis remarkable how soon their creative 
period ends, and how many movements of an ethical, 
intellectual, or even of an educational character 
began outside them. And it is further notable that 
the rise of the collegiate system tended to increase 
these conservative forces and to restrict the creative. 
The University is always a larger and roomier 
society than the college, and where the University 
becomes only a federation of colleges the tendency 
is for the individual societies to grow conventional 
and narrow, while the larger society and its more 
liberalising influences almost cease to be. Yet 
underneath all the history which is here described, 
what we are made most to feel is this—the pre- 
eminent fascination and propulsive power of the 
ideas and the thoughts that transcend sense and 
attract spirit. The Universities are, after all, the 
expression of the same needs that are embodied in 
religion. The Church may be said to be the emo- 
tional side of the Universities ; the Universities the 
intellectual side of the Church. What the Church 
believes a3 truth is the field the University cuitivates 
as science, and educates by cultivating. What the 
Universities represent as knowledge the Church 
cultivates as religion, and by cultivating enriches, 
impels, regulates human life. Truth needs the 
Universities that it may discipline mind; emotion 
needs the Church that it may regulate the conduct ; 
and the happy and harmonious action of these two 
will ever remain among the conditions of our higher 
and nobler life. 

But now to turn from its general character to 
some more specia! topics suggested by this elaborate 
and most learned work. It is really a history of 
three Universities—Bologna, Paris, Oxford. To 
these the author has given his strength, and the 
book rather loses than gains in excellence and 
completeness from the number of small schools 
whose history is here rather glanced at than dis- 
cussed in detail. The treatment tends in certain 
cases to be fragmentary; possibly it could not be 
anything else, especially as the sources of infor- 
mation are often very little accessible, and the 
extant material most imperfect. Still, the mere 
sketch shows how vast and how complex the 
medieval academic system had become by the date 
which is our author’s lower limit—the fifteenth 
century. Another point, also more or less formal, 
is this: the second chapter, which, along with the 
first, forms a sort of general introduction to the 
whole, ought to have been prefixed rather to Paris 
than made to lead up to Salerno and Bologna, with 
which two it has little, if any, connection ; and their 
interpolation between the second and the fifth 
chapters breaks the continuity of the discussion. 
We also feel that if the discussion on the fore- 
runners of the civil and the canon laws, with their 
several corpora, had been on the same scale as the 
discussion concerning scholasticism, its Books of 
Sentences, and its schools of Nominalism and 
Realism, the book would have had greater unity 
and completeness. But, on the whole, we do not 
know where to fiad a more lucid account within the 
same compass of the streams of speculation, legal 
and theological, which created the medieval 
canonist and schoolman. 

The history well illustrates how the special 
studies which the mediwval universities cultivated 
were accidents of time and place, but their real 
factor was the mind which must think, though it 
can only do so by dealing with the material which 
lies to its hand under the forms which are accepted 
as valid. Our author well says that “ The scholastic 
theology grew out of the concentration upon theo- 
logical study of minds whose only or chief secular 
culture was supplied by Dialectic.” That is true. 





The Dialectic determines the theological form ; by; 
while the matter that was elaborated was supplied 
by the Church, the impulse to construe it rationally 
came from the common reason. In the rise og 
scholasticism, he makes Abelard to play a grey 
part. He says Abelard was “the true founder 
the scholastic theology,” and inaugurated the jp. 
tellectual movements out of which the university 
movements eventually sprang. And in harmony 
with this high function which is assigned to him, 
he says of Abelard, “ We must recognise in hiy 
incomparably the greatest intellect of the Midd) 
Ages: one of the great minds which mark a period jy 
the world’s intellectual history.” With this person 
estimate we so far agree, though we think that frm 
it some serious deductions must be made. Abelard hy 
certain defects that marred his intellectual qualiti« 
and played into the hands of his great enemy, Ber. 
nard, We feel that he was by genius, but not by 
character, fitted for the high place here assigne 
him. Anselm seems for many reasons more entitle 
to be regarded as the father of the scholastic the. 
ology. For one thing, he was prior to Abelard, ani 
made for him his most fruitful problems ; for another 
thing, a point missed by Mr. Rashdall, he represents 
the union of law and theology in what are happily 
here termed the Cloisters of Saintly Bec. His mos 
characteristic and best known, if not greatest, work, 
was an application of juridical ideas—Roman moii- 
fied by the harsher yet more romantic customs of 
the newer peoples—to Christian theology. He is 
thus an example of how, under Lanfranc, law hai 
been so studied as to be made a branch of theology, 
The very eminence of Abelard, however, lies in his 
keeping the two things apart. He is ethical witb 
out being juridical. Anselm is more juridical tha 
ethical. Abelard has more of the literary ani 
classical feeling in him than Anselm; but Ansel 
has much more of the monastic; and because of thi 
difference Anselm is more of the logician, Abelai 
of the scholar. Anselm’s theory of Atonement } 
embodied in a dialogue which represents as it wer 
the later scholastic method in literature; bit 
Abelard’s is embodied in a commentary, an exegesi 
of Paul’s Epistles to the Romans. Possibly it is 
because so much real human nature remained in 
Abelard that he was at once so potent a teacher 
and so unfortunate as a man. 





POEMS BY SIR LEWIS MORRIS. 


Ipytts anp Lyrics. By Sir Lewis Morris, Kt.. M.A, 
Hon. Fellow Jesus College, Oxford, and Trinity College, 
London, ete. London: Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 


THIS new volume of poems by the author of “The 
Epic of Hades” ought to be something of a cor 
rective for that unsatisfactory state of mind to 
which literary public opinion was recently reduced 
by the appointment to the Laureateship. In the 
controversy over that disconcerting event we were 
all rather too apt to forget everything but the 
strange qualifications of some of the competitors 
for a situation which had received a new significance 
from having been held by Alfred Tennyson. We 
sought relief, as it were, from a sense of humilia- 
tion by exaggerating and finding diversion in the 
things which humiliated us, and were rather 
too ready to assume that the merits of our contem- 
porary poets—with one exception—were of the 
minor order exclusively, and were a small thing 12 
comparison with their defects. Sir Lewis Morris's 
new volume is a gentle reminder that this assump- 
tion was unjust to our contemporary poets—that, 
Mr. Swinburne apart, there is at least one of 
these (to speak only of the poet before us) who 
has written some poetry which cannot be stigma 
tised as “minor,” who has written “Songs of Two 
Worlds,” “The Epic of Hades,” “Gwen,” “ Gycia, 
“The Ode of Life,” “Songs Unsung,” “Songs of 
Britain,” “A Vision of Saints”—more besides, the 
list makes an imposing array in the publishers 
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ynnouncement; who has taken such a hold of 
the British public that some of these volumes 
gre advertised as in their twenty-ninth thousand, 
snd whose hand, as the present volume proves, 
has by no means lost its cunning. And, draw 
what other inferences you will from it, the fact that 
sir Lewis Morris’s publisher is able to advertise his 
yolumes variously as in their sixteenth, eighteenth, 
twenty-first, twenty-third, twenty-ninth thousands 
jg an eloquent demonstration—in a day, too, of 
realistic novels, when we are told poetry “ doesn’t 

y!"—that the British public has not lost its 
susceptibility to the tender pleadings of verse, and 
that Sir Lewis Morris undeniably has the gift of 
sppealing to its sentiments. 

If “Idylls and Lyrics” is not equal in all 
respects to some of its predecessors, it, on the 
whole, well sustains its author’s reputation. It 
illustrates most of the peculiar excellences of his 
poetry—its grace and sweetness, the high philosophy, 
earnestness, and moral wholesomeness which pervade 
it, the distinction, ease, and lucidity of its diction, 
its metrical facility, especially in blank verse. It 
proves once again that Sir Lewis Morris is a poet of 
his era, one of those who realise the tendencies of 
this pregnant age and would make of them the 
chief source of their inspiration. In his zeal against 
a barren worship of the past, he seeks to strip the 
past of the glamour cast around it by romanticism, 
and to turn the eyes of Poetry upon “ the living, not 
the dead ”— 

“The lives to-day of small and great 
March onward to a nobler fate ; 
Hopes higher, darker fears they hold, 
Than those ignoble days of old. 


“The Present’s wider, fuller life, 
Its loftier aims, its keener strife, 
Can deeper touch the yearning heart 
To higher song and truer art. 


“ And fairer still and nobler far 
The glimpses of the Future are: 
The race transfigured, wrong redressed, 
Creation tending towards the Best.” 


This is the keynote of his message, and who shall 
say that it is not astimulating one? And one that 
isneeded and welcome in a day when we are begin- 
ning to recover a little from the disillusion of having 
seen the end (apparently) of the generous dream of 
universal brotherhood and the era of universal 
armaments (apparently) taking its place. 





THE REIGN OF HENRY IV. 


History oF ENGLAND UNDER Henry IV. By J.H. Wylie, 
M.A. Vol. II1.,1407-1410. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


Mr. WYLig gives us so much precise information 
succinctly expressed on all points connected with 
the history of his period that we cannot but feel 
glad that, after devoting the present volume to 
the years between 1407 and 1410, he has found 
tt necessary to extend his undertaking into a 
fourth volume. His plan seems to be to put 
down as shortly as he can, in an order as nearly 
chronological as the circumstances allow, every 
fact however insignificant that his exhaustive re- 
searches have brought to light. He, therefore, 
does not limit himself to the history of England 
under Henry IV. In the present volume a great 
deal of the interest depends upon his minute account 
of the general march of the political and eccle- 
‘lastical history of Western Europe, while in the 
more strictly English portion Mr. Wylie gives us, 

ides his general narrative, elaborate biographies 
of all his personages, and occasional chapters on 
‘ide subjects such as the “guilds and misteries”; 
While before telling us of Archbishop Arundel’s 
Policy in relation to the university of Oxford, he 
— us an elaborate chapter, full of quaint 
‘stails, as to the manners of medieval universi- 
Moreover, he takes exceeding pains to give 








his readers the means of checking and verifying 
all his statements. At least a third of the book 
consists of footnotes, and that despite the free 
use of every possible abbreviation and a heroic 
effort to cut out every unnecessary word and all 
that looks like padding. A book so elaborate must 
necessarily be rather stiff reading, and it requires 
some moral courage on the part of the reader to go 
on uninterruptedly with his study of the text with- 
out being distracted by the little figures which in 
nearly every line tempt him to divert his attention 
to the footnotes. But those who can get over this 
temptation will often find that Mr. Wylie’s narrative 
is exceedingly good reading. His summary of the 
early career and character of Sir John Oldcastle, his 
account of the stormy youth of Henry Prince of 
Wales, his spirited narrative of the murder of Duke 
Louis of Orleans in the streets of Paris, show that 
Mr. Wylie can write history as well as study it. It 
is true that Mr. Wylie as a writer is not always so 
uniformly on a high level as Mr. Wylie as a re- 
searcher. A book which aims mainly at the accumul- 
ation, classification, and verification of minute 
details cannot all be equally attractive to the care- 
less or ill-instructed reader. But Mr. Wylie is 
himself to blame for certain eccentricities of method 
and diction that put quite unnecessary difficulties 
in the way of the students of his book. Though he 
can, when he is so minded, express himself clearly 
enough in our modern English tongue, he has so 
steeped himself in the literature of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries that he too often takes a per- 
verse delight in writing a jargon so unintelligible 
that, even with the help of the modern English 
equivalents obligingly given in the notes, the be- 
wildered reader has to have recourse to some 
Middle-English dictionary, and longs in vain for the 
glossary which the writer of such a tongue will be 
bound to furnish in his fourth volume. Here is a 
specimen of Mr. Wylie at his worst, describing a 
guild feast (p. 213) :— 


“Then came the bruets,' jouts,? worts,’ gruels, cullies,* and 
other pottage,® the big meat,® the lamb tarts,’ and capon pasties,’ 
the cockentrice® or double roast (i.e. griskin and pullet stitched 
with thread, or great and small birds'® stewed together),!! and 
served in a silver posnet!? or pottinger,'* the charlets,'* chewets,”” 
collops,"° mammenies,'’ mortrews,"* and other such toothsome 
entremets.”” 


We might have carried on our quotation a good 
deal further, but enough has been given to show 
what Mr. Wylie can do, and how he can give nineteen 
separate notes for seven lines of text. And besides 
these terrible catalogues, he assumes that his reader 
knows his Chaucer and his Wycliffe so well that he 
knows what “ drinking a voidy” (p. 26), or “ stress- 
ing the people’s pots” (p. 40), or “ the mangery at the 
Louvre” (p. 179), or the “ poop scandler”’ (p. 179) may 
mean. Mr. Wylie is so admirably qualified to be the 
guide of all workers at this period that we cannot but 
lament his affectation of these strange eccentricities, 
which, coupled with some want of a connecting 
thread, and some slight shortcomings of arrange- 
ment, put him at an unnecessary disadvantage. 
Everyone who takes up the book for half an hour 
can discover these little perversities, and it is an 
easy matter to deride them. But it is not everyone 
who can discover the enormous and exhaustive 
labour which Mr. Wylie has gone through, the 
extraordinary minuteness and thoroughness of his 
investigation, the extremely high standard of ac- 
curacy, the pointed brevity of his style, the sober 
good sense of his judgments, and the infinite, and 
almost unnecessary, pains devoted to verifying and 
substantiating his lightest statements. After all, a 
book should mainly be judged by what the author 
intends it to be. Mr. Wylie plainly intends his 
book to be a manual for scholars, a classified cata- 
logue of the dry facts of history, a skeleton in 
which every little bone, however minute, has its 
due place. As such, it deserves very nearly 
unqualified praise. That he is a little lacking 
in his generalisations, that his style is uneven, 
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his strings of names repulsive, and his arrange- 
ment perplexing do not materially affect the 
vital character of the undertaking. It is a foolish 
sort of criticism that requires every work of his- 
torical scholarship to be as transparently simple as 
Macaulay or as brilliant as Froude. It would be 
well for the future of scientific history in England 
if other parts of our history were subjected to the 
same careful and elaborate treatment as Mr. Wylie 
has devoted to some ten or twelve years of a single 
king’s reign. A solitary scholar, working by him- 
self far away from the great collections of the 
capital and of the old Universities, has carried 
through, in the intervals of pressing official work, 
an undertaking which, in magnitude and complete- 
ness, is on a line with the greatest bistorical under- 
takings of our time. It would be unfair to lay down 
the book with any other feeling but that of grati- 
tude for the immense pains and industry which have 
permanently added so much to our knowledge of 
one of the darkest and least understood periods of 
English history. We wish that there were more 
Mr. Wylies to do for other periods of history what 
he has done for the reign of Henry IV. 





FICTION. 


AN See sreranee. By Stanley Waterloo. London: A. & C. 
Black. 
THE INCUBATED GIRL. 
Publishing Co., Ltd. 
A Question oF Degree. By Cardenie Fothergill. London: 
A. & C. Black. 
Mr. STANLEY WATERLOO has written a charming 
little story under the title of “ An Odd Situation,” 
which might rank with some of Harriet Martineau’s 
productions as a lesson in political economy. The 
tale is of two farms which adjoin each other, but 
which are, nevertheless, placed under very different 
circumstances. One of the farms is in the United 
States and the other in Canada, so that the invisible 
line which divides them is nothing less than the 
boundary of two mighty countries. David Long is 
the owner of the American farm, and he falls in love 
with Alice Mackenzie, the daughter of his Canadian 
neighbour. Both Mackenzie and Long are ardent 
patriots—the one a loyal Briton, and the other a 
staunch Republican ; but they like and respect each 
other, and when young David asks Mackenzie to 
give him his daughter Alice in marriage, the 
Canadian cheerfully assents. He does more than 
this. Knowing that one large farm can be more 
profitably worked than two small ones, he hands 
over his own farm as his daughter's dowry to the 
energetic David, and becomes a mere lodger in what 
was formerly his home. Unluckily, neither Mac- 
kenzie nor David remembered the boundary line 
between the two countries, and in the innocence of 
their hearts they treated the enlarged farm as 
though it lay wholly within the limits of the United 
States. But a jealous neighbour soon convinced 
them of their error. A surly American custom- 
house officer, descending suddenly upon them, charged 
them with the terrible crime of having imported 
hay grown in Canada into a barnyard on American 
soil. Eggs, too, he discovered, had been eaten in one 
country although produced in the other; whilst a 
plough which had done duty on both sides of the 
frontier became the subject of a grave international 
dispute. By-and-by the Canadian Government sent 
a customs officer of its own to keep watch on the 
habitual criminals who had been guilty of carrying 
the produce from one part of their farm to another. 
It is upon this foundation that Mr. Waterloo has 
built a remarkably good story, in which love, hate, 
and eventually murder, all find a place. The founda- 
tion, when baldly described, may not seem very 
promising, but the superstructure is admirable, and 
will add to the reputation of its author. 
“The Incubated Girl” belongs to the Franken- 
stein order of romance. She is discovered in a 


By Fred T. Jane. London: Tower 





condition of suspended animation in an Egyp. 
tian temple by a fiendishly wicked and appalj. 
ingly learned professor of Egyptology. He brings 
to England the cyst which contains the heroine jp 
embryo, and, following the instructions of a papyryg 
conveniently deposited with her in the temple, sue. 
ceeds in hatching his interesting “find.” When 
story begins in this way we know what to expect, 
The beautiful Stella grows up to perfect womap. 
hood in the house of her wicked incubator, and that 
miscreant then launches her upon the world in orde, 
to see how she will comport herself in real life. 
has brought her up in absolute ignorance of all qne. 
tions of morals and faith, and it is only by some dip 
recollections of the moment when, in a previo, 
incarnation, she figured as an Egyptian goddess, thy 
she is able to realise the fact that she has a soy), 
Professor Zadara has been warned in the papyr: 
that something very terrible will happen if she 
should fall a victim to love, or should lose hey 
purity; and being a gentleman who is ready to 
pursue knowledge to the very gates of Hades, he 
deliberately puts her in the way of temptation 
in order to learn what will happen when she 
falls. Of course, in the end she has to pas 
through her ordeal, and the last we see of 
the unhappy girl is when she lies, gagged and 
bound, on the professor’s dissecting-table, whilst 
that worthy is about to subject her to vivi. 
section in the interests of science. Let ws 
mitigate the horror of this scene by saying that 
the doctor, who is the professor’s accomplice, 
suddenly kills the girl in order to save her from the 
fiend’s dissecting-knife. Now, all this is rather poor 
stuff, and if this were all that is to be found in “The 
Incubated Girl” we should scarcely have thought 
it worthy of notice; but Mr. Jane, to do him justice, 
has made many pages of his rather terrible story 
extremely entertaining. He manifestly has a stro 
sense of the humorous, and his description of th 
proceedings of the luckless Stella, whilst she is stil 
a free agent, are more than commonly amusing. 
A young lady who has no heart, but immense good 
nature, who knows nothing of fear and nothing 
of convention, who has boundless wealth at her 
command, and who knows no law but her om 
pleasure, is bound to get into a series of amu: 
ing scrapes when she is suddenly launched upon 
the world. We have read nothing for a long time 
funnier than the account of Stella’s appearance in 
Hyde Park on the back of an elephant, and of 
her subsequent experiences at the _ police-court. 
There is, indeed, a great deal of farce in “ The Incu- 
bated Girl,” despite its tragical framework, and it 
is by the farce, rather than by the tragedy, that 
we are impressed. 

Ought a woman to let a man marry her when 
she knows that if he does so he will break his 
mother’s heart? This is the problem which Miss 
Fothergill seeks to solve in “ A Question of Degree. 
At the first glance it hardly suggests a particularly 
interesting novel; but by reason of the care and 
skill which Miss Fothergill has bestowed upon the 
creation of her characters she has given to a story 
which turns upon this unexciting theme real vitality 
and interest. There are but six characters in the 
tale, yet there is not one of the six who does not 
represent a distinct type, and who is not made 
absolutely lifelike in the narrative. There are, 
first of all, the typical mother and her not 
less typical only son. Mrs. Baldwin cherishes 
her son David as something dearer than the 
apple of her eye. The woman whom she suspects 
of aspiring to him as a husband is a creature against 
whom she is bound to wage inexorable war. She 
tolerates Catharine Fleming, a local beauty, partly 
because she never suspects that Catharine has the 
audacity to cast covetous ‘eyes upon=David-tnd bis 
acres, and partly because she sees: clearly- enough 
that David cares little or nothing for the ‘girl. But 
then enters upon the scene another woman, Theodors 
Markenfield by name. She is as beautiful 4 
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Catharine, but she has qualities of brain and heart 
not possessed by the other. She has come down 
from London to the northern county, in which the 
lot is laid, moved by an impulse of pity for her 
proken-down, disreputable old stepfather, who is 
living in lonely dissipation in his old manor-house, 
treated with cold contempt by his neighbours in 
general, and by the Baldwins in particular. Of the 
six persons of the story we are inclined to think 
that “ Will,” as the stepfather is called by the 
peautiful girl, is, upon the whole, the most delightful. 
He is so guileless in his weakness, so full of saving 
yirtues in his shiftless life of self-indulgence, that 
the reader forgives him as his daughter did. From 
the first it was inevitable that Theodora and David 
should come to love each other, despite the fact that 
Theodora has another lover in London, who has 
been attached to her for years, but has never won 
her heart. By-and-by the only son and the only 
daughter become engaged, and then the trouble 
begins. We must not say how it ends. It is a 
clever, dainty, tenderly-written drama that is 
presented to us, and it has the crowning merit of 
being a real drama, in which each person acts 
precisely as such a person would have acted under 
the circumstances in life. This, indeed, is Miss 
Fothergill’s highest merit. She presents to us 
movements, not of incident, but of character, and 
she invests them with an interest which is not in 
the least degree affected or accidental. No one can 
sy her story aside without feeling that he has been 
inthe company of real people, and assisting at one 
of the true minor tragedies of human existence. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Tae Dicrronary oF Natrionan Brocrapny. Edited by Sidney Lee. 
Vol. XLVI, London: Smith, Elder & Co. 

Tue latest volume of the “ Dictionary of National Biography ” is 
one of unusual attraction, not merely on account of the number 
ifarticles of more than ordinary importance, but from the high 
average of the rank and file. The leading contribution is 
wdoubtedly the memoir of Pope, by Mr. Leslie Stephen, a 
singularly able digest of a complicated subject. Mr. Stephen’s 
«timate of Pope as a man and a poet is fair and generous. 
Next in importance comes the article on Priestley, which it has 
been necessary to divide. The biographical and literary portion 
has been entrusted to the Rev. Alexander Gordon, the scientific 
to Mr. P. H, Hartog. Taken together, they show forcibly how 
much the world owes to this versatile and unequal genius, a 
model of virtue, if not always of wisdom. The biography of 
Cardinal Pole, by Mr. J. G. Gairdner, important as is its 
subject and able as is its treatment, is, perhaps, rather too long. 
Professor Jebb is one of the few men qualified to criticise 
Richard Porson, and his genial account of him is one of the 
most delightful things in the volume. Among minor articles of 
importance may be named those upon Matthew Prior, Bryan 
Waller Procter, Winthrop Mackworth Praed, Pritchard, the 
ethnologist; Price, philosopher and political economist ; Pratt 
Lord Chancellor Camden), the two Pocockes, and the Pooles, 
including the Biblical commentator, the Royal Academician, the 
tumismatist, and the author of “Paul Pry” and “ Little 
Pedlington.” The writer of the notice commits a serious over- 
‘ight in failing to discriminate between the latter masterpiece 
ifrich humour and the very poor stuff which the author usually 
vribbled for a livelihood. In the account of Henry Thoby 
Priusep, the Indian civilian, mention is made of an auto- 
Jography which must be of great value, and should not be 
auger withheld from the world. 





A RECONSTRUCTIVE CRITIC. 


“ANCTUARY aND SacniFicE: A REPLY TO WELLHAUSEN. 


By Rev. Dr. 
Baxter. Loudon: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 


THE two main questions discussed in Wellhausen’s well-known 
nslaught on the Old Testament Scriptures as trustworthy and 
“storical records may be summed up as questions bearing on 
“wis sanctuaries and on Jewish sacrifices, It is to the de- 
‘led disenssion and dissection of the German _professor’s 
‘ntieal remarks on these two topics that Dr. Baxter now 
‘alls public attention. He subjects Dr. Wellhausen’s work 
an exhaustive and destructive criticism. He finds in it 
oo assumptions, garbled quotations, disingenuous omis- 
aad uf aring inconsistencies and contradictions, unwarranted 
a ogical conclusions, and unfairness alike of mind and 
vith er. _Wellhausen, in short, he concludes, is to be classed 
th those higher erities whose orly claim to such a title arises 





from the circumstance that they build their critical castles in 
the air of imagination rather than on the terra firma of fact. 
‘The aim of the present work,” writes Dr. Baxter, “is to give the 
Bible student a lucid and conclusive test whether the dismemberment of 
the Mosaic legislation into three diverse codes harmonises with the con- 
tents of the codes themselves, or with the glimpses which the historians 
afford us of Israel’s worship, or with any references to that worship in 
the lofty denunciations of the Prophets. Critically, this is the question 
of the hour; that dismemberment is ‘ the modern view,’ and is what the 
new school of Pentateuch criticism undertakes ¢o prore ; it is, on the other 
hand, what this volume confidently charges with being an unsupported 
imagination,” 
In dealing with Wellhausen’s theory that “a central sanctuary 
was utterly unthought of in Israel till the days of Josiah,” Dr. 
Baxter follows, step by step, the line of argument which has led 
the German professor to such a conclusion, and he further argues 
in detail that the assumptions of the professor have no warrant 
either in reason or in history. Wellhausen, for example, admits 
that the author of the Book of Kings regards “the Templo 
as invested with a sacredness and exclusiveness beyond all other 
holy places,’ but he sets aside the authority of the sacred his- 
torian by asserting that “his view is unhistorical, because it 
carries back to the original date of the Temple and imports into 
the purpose of its first foundation the significance which it had 
acquired in Judah before the Exile.” For such a singular 
assumption, it is here contended, the German professor offers no 
evidence, while all that is known of Jewish history confirms tho 
statement of the author of the Book of Kings concerning the 
Temple built by Solomon as a central sanctuary. Again, Dr. 
Baxter points to the self-contradictory position of Wellhausen 
in first impugning the historical veracity of the sacred writer of 
“ Kings,” and afterwards admitting his veracity and quoting 
his statement that Josiah “abolished the high places”! This 
is a typical case. On the other hand, Dr. Baxter adduces from 
other Old Testament historical books, as well as from the 
Prophets, an amount of positive evidence that fully —— the 
statement in the Book of Kings and completely establishes as a 
fact that Solomon’s Temple was built for the sole purpose of 
being an exclusive central sanctuary for the people of Israel. 
In the second portion of his reply Dr. Baxter furnishes very 
conclusive reasons for rejecting Wellhausen’s singular conten- 
tion that “the Priestly Code (Leviticus) of Sacritice” and its 
ordinances properly be m5 0 to the Post-Exilic time, and had 
no previous existence. Taken as a whole, the work is an effective 
answer to the German professor’s attack, and well deserves the 
high praise given it by Mr. Gladstone and Professor Sayce. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Amonest ecclesiastics at large, there are few more agreeable 
rattles than Mr. Haweis, and in “Travel and Talk” we have 
his lively impressions of men and manners, places and people, 
up and down the globe. These two volumes represent ten years 
of wandering, and of platform and pulpit experiences in the 
United States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, 
Ceylon, and those beautiful isles of the sea which Mr. Haweis 
rapturously terms the “ Paradises of the Pacific.” Let us say 
at once that it is the kind of book which on one page or another 
appeals to every man’s mood and most women’s curiosity, and 
does so in both instances without taxing in the smallest degree 
the least highly-organised of brains. There is quick-witted 
observation, much personal gossip—sometimes of a 1ather twad- 
dling kind, but often of interest—-and facts, occasionally great 
but usually small, which though scarcely fresh are crisply 
stated. Mr. Haweis|is a genuine egotist, who loves to talk 
about himself, and generally contrives to do so in a pithy, 
picturesque manner, and, what is more, with sense and sensi- 
bility. If he is fond of telling us about “distinguished lis- 
teners”’ and “ crowded audiences,” and soft compliments— 
which doubtless threw an added lustre on hard cash—we 
can forgive him. For such foibles are human. There is 
much in the book about the Mormons, from the rise of 
Joseph Smith to the decline of Brigham Young; and 
much also about that truly extraordinary assembly which 
took place in the wake of the World’s Fair at Chicago 
—the World’s Parliament of Religions. Some curious light is 
thrown on the ways of literary agents. ‘“ People, good, bad, and 
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indifferent, go over to America to show themselves and speak a 
piece. If they have any sort of name or have written any sort 
of book, or if they have made themselves ridiculons or sublime in 
any sort of way, they expect an audience and cash. With a 
little management and ready money the lecture bureaus work up 
a man’s reputation, ‘grease it, and make it run,’ as they say.” 
So far as the puff preliminary is concerned they never beat about 
the bush in America, but proceed to tickle the publie ear with 
spicy personal paragraphs, It is easy to see that Mr. Haweis 
enjoyed, with rare oe his pulpit and platform‘appearances 
across the Atlantic and at the Antipodes, though the sulky and 
contumacious person now and then turned up. This is how the 
author of “‘ Music and Morals” consoles himself: ‘‘ After all, 
there are sulky people everywhere, and a few eases of clerical 
ill-breeding hardly count. We must always remember, says 
Oliver Wendell Holmes somewhere, that the very qualities 
which attract some people to us repel others; and if some of 
the clergy received me as if I were next door to a prophet, it 
was but natural that others should regard me in the light of 
Apollyon.” There are two portraits in the book, many stories, 
and a few open confessions. 

It has been left to a lady to make diligent search amongst 
the neglected and often half-forgotten “‘ London Burial Grounds,” 
and out of the notes gathered at the British Museum, from local 
authorities, or on the spot from custodians or garrulous old 
people, an interesting book has been constructed. Evidently 
Mrs. Basil Holmes, armed with the elaborate maps of the 
Ordnance Survey, went systematically to work, with the result 
that in these pages much curious and pathetic, not to say 
sombre, information concerning the history of the burial-places 
of the capital from the earliest times to the present day is 
yacked. Many old and, indeed, once famous burial-places have 
Seas ago disappeared, or have grown small by degrees through 
the stealthy encroachments of the bricks and mortar of a prac- 
tical age. Mrs. Holmes, in the course of her peregrinations, 
met with the curt refusal as well as with the diverting adventure. 
Good souls have again and again regarded her with sympathy 
in many an odd nook and corner of the City, as of a woman of a 
sorrowful spirit in search for a particular grave. “I have been 
hailed as a sister by the quietest of Quakeresses and the darkest 
of bewigged Jewesses, by the leanest and most clean-shaven of 
Ritualistic priests, and by the bearded and buxom Dissenter.” 
Sometimes a workman would ianocently admit that he knew 
there were human bones under the ground upon which he was 
standing—a statement which his master regarded as ill-advised, 
and for reasons which the lady shall tell: “It must be re- 
membered that it is to the interest of the owner of a yard to 
keep the circumstance of its having been used for interments in 
the background. He is not pleased if, when he wants to put up 
a wall or enlarge a shed, he is stopped from doing so by the en- 
forcement of the Disused Burial Grounds Act of 1884, as amended 
by the Open Spaces Act of 1887.” It would carry us entirely 
too far if we attempted to descend from general statements 
about the graveyards of priories and convents, the Cathedral, 
Abbey, Temple, and Tower, the churchyards of the City and 
great Nonconformist burial-grounds like Bunhill Fields, to the 
particular instance. It is enough to say that there exists in the 
County and City of London three hundred and sixty-two 
burial-grounds, of which forty-one are still in use, whilst ninety 
have been transformed into public gardens or play-grounds. 
There are many illustrations in the volume, onl facts which 
suggest life’s little ironies and death’s great ones. 

There has just been added to the series known as “The 
Story of the Nations ” a scholarly account of the lost nationality 
of “ Bohemia.” The survey opens with the earliest traditions 
of the country, and step by step the subsequent stages of its 
development are traced until the fall of national independence 
in the early years of the seventeenth century. This in turn is 
followed by a brief, but luminous, survey of later events, not 
least of which was the literary revival which has taken place 
within living memory. Mr. Edmund Maurice thinks that few 
countries have been more strangely misunderstood than 
Bohemia by the average Englishman, and though we are 
inclined to think that he exaggerates the common lack of 
knowledge, it must be admitted that most people know little 
and care less about what, for want of a better term, we may call 
the submerged nationalities of Europe. The book rests on 
personal travel and solid research, ne it gives an intimate and 
well-written account of the facts and forces which shaped the 
impressive and dramatic annals of a brave and cultured race. 

The aim of the elaborate medical handbook entitled “The 
Spas and Mineral Waters of Europe” is to give explicit in- 
formation concerning a number of famous and also little-known 
health resorts, as well as to describe the methods of treatment 
adopted at them, and the diseases and morbid conditions which 
are most likely to be cured or ameliorated by them. We are 
glad to notice that due stress is laid on the influence of change 
of air, diet, and altered mode of life in connection with spa 
treatment. It seems obvious that patients at spas should be 
made as cheerful as possible, and that their thoughts should be 
diverted from their ailments, since, as these pages show, change 
of oceupation and amusement act as psychical stimulants, and 
do almost as much, in many cases, as change of air. Unluckily, 











however, there are many health resorts in which dulnesg and 
melancholy reign undisturbed, and the invalid crawls about ; 
consequence in aimless fashion and in dismal introspectiys 
mood. There is a voluminous bibliography in the book, no lack 
of exact facts and statistics, and much sound advice about 
exercise, diet, massage, and the like. 

During the nine years which have elapsed since Dr. Fortesene 
Fox first published his monograph on “ The Waters and Climaty 
of Strathpeffer Spa,” that bracing health resort has made rapid 
progress, and its sulphur and chalybeate springs possess qualities 
which justify such attention. Strathpeffer is about twenty 
miles to the north-west of Inverness, and its fame, though not 
exactly of yesterday, practically began in the closing years of 
last century. People in search of a bracing winter health 
resort, and who are unable to go so far afield as Davos-Plgt, 
might do much worse than try Strathpeffer Spa. It is a place 
where irritable nerves stand a good chance of recovery, sj 
ailments, due largely to the artificial habits and high press, 
of modern society, often yield to its curative influences, Ty, 
special forms of thermal treatment have recently been intr. 
duced at this spa—namely, the low-pressure douche and th 
peaked bath—mysteries with which we cannot intermedile jy 
this column, though these and other “cures” are discussed by 
Dr. Fox in all their bearings. 

Dr. Lunn’s new guide-book to Iceland, Norway, and the 
capitals of the Baltic States, is a natural auxiliary to his cruises 
and tours. The Russian and Icelandic summaries are particu. 
larly useful in view of the scantiness of the kind of information 
which the hurried traveller in these countries needs. It is 
rather a pity that Dr. Markoff should have been allowed to 
ventilate his political views here; but with this trifling ex. 
ception an excellent handbook has been made for general and 
popular purposes. 
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